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THE alert, courteous voice of the telephone that concerns telephone service, we hope 
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operator is known to all who use the tele- 
phone. To the little old lady in the shawl, business with.” , f c 


the man in the big house on the hill, or a _ 170,000 Women Are Employed by the Bell System 

More than half of the 315,000 employees of the 

“6 39 “6 ’ % Bell System are women. Their average length of 
Number, please and “Thank _ service is about ten years. They are your friends 
The Bell System appreciates your patron- —_and neighbors. 

age and tries to deserve it. In everything BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 
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COMING 


Norman J. Livermore’s ex- 
ceptionally fine article 
“Roads Running Wild” 
which was originally an- 
nounced for this issue of 
AMERICAN Forests, has 
been held over for April. 
The change was made to 
provide space for Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes’ discussion of the 
vital governmental reorgan- 
ization problem as affecting 
conservation. Mr. Liver- 
more’s wilderness article 
will oceupy lead position in 
the April issue. 

As April will mark the 
one-hundredth anniversary 
of John Muir, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest conservation- 
ists, Charles Edgar Randall 
has given us an interesting 
insight into the part the 
beloved Man of the Moun- 
tains played in shaping our 
present conservation poli- 
cies. 

And as it is about fishing 
time, Harry Botsford re- 
turns to AMERICAN For- 
ESTS with “A Heretic 
Opens the Trout Season” 
—one of the best stories 
this veteran writer has pro- 
duced. 

There will also be Baron 
Creager with “Oklahoma 
Cypress,” Stewart H. Hol- 
brook with his third arti- 
cle on “Historie Lumber 
Towns” and others. “Why 
Wood is Beautiful,” by 
George Lamb, will feature 
the May issue. Watch for 
it. 
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@® With its natural digging suction, combined with power- 
ful, instant blade lift, the LeTourneau Angledozer or Bull- 
dozer can be depended on to smash out a trail through any 
stand of timber . . . rocky side hill . . . or just “ordinary” 
country. Stumps up to 30” in diameter yield to the 30,000 
Ib.** lift of the blade ... boulders are tumbled out of stub- 
born ground at the touch of the Power Control Unit lever. 


Loggers and Forest Service alike have found, through actual 
experience, that LeTourneau cable-controlled equipment builds 
more miles of roads and trails with each construction dollar. 
The perfectly balanced mounting feature saves needless strain 
on the tractor ... thus, more time is spent on productive 
work, less in the shop. 


A demonstration will best tell you why LeTourneau has 
been the favorite ever since tractor tools replaced slower, 
more costly construction methods. 


R. G. LETOURNEAU, INC. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: “‘Bobletorno” 


Manufacturers of: Angledozers,* Buggies,* Bulldozers, Carryall* Scrapers, 
tranes, Drag Scrapers, Power Control Units, Rooters,* Treedozers. 


*Name Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


DURNEAU 


Try this Carryall Scraper on Forest Service roads .. . it we 
built especially for this kind of service; incorporates all the job 
proved features that made LeTourneau standard the world over. 
The G-6 is full 6-yard capacity, is cable-controlled for depent 
ability . . . Yet, is in the price range that permits every district! 
to own at least one. 


**Based on “Caterpillar” D8 application. 
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Any me you want anything shoved or pulled, hand 
the job to a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor. Here’s one 
{a D6), equipped with a Le Tourneau bulldozer, mak- 
ing a new road beside the Middle Fork of Idaho’s Clear- 
water River. Heavy earth piles up, then flattens out; 
rocks tumble by the wayside as the big outfit shoves 
through on its broad, sure-footed tracks. 

No matter where you work a “Caterpillar” Diesel 


Tractor, a dollar buys more miles of road. But it’s not 


@ Owned By the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Kooskia, Idaho, this 
a! 


a shortcut from Lewiston to Missoula on the Lewis and Clerk Highway. 
only fuel-economy that makes this machine the favorite 
of the Forest Service and U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
You get perfect balance on ticklish mountainsides; 
stubborn traction up or down-hill, in swamps, on land, 
or in water. You get more miles and hours before time- 
out for repairs. 

No wonder this is the nation’s No. 1 builder of 


trails, fire-breaks, and roads! 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR CO., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES e TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS e ROAD MACHINERY 


Please Mention AMERICAN 


FORESTS When Writing Advertisers 
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You are Cordially Invited 
to Attend the 


63rd Annual Meeting of 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
at Old Point Comfort, Virginia 
May 5-6-7, 1938 


The Association’s Annual Meeting is the time 
and place to meet and talk with Conservationists 
from all sections of the country—the place to 
exchange ideas and hear important discussions. 
This will be one of the Association’s outstand- 
ing meetings, spotlighting subjects of vital in- 
terest and featuring delightful field trips to such 
historic places as Williamsburg, Jamestown and 
Yorktown. Send your reservation to the Asso- 
ciation’s Headquarters, 919 Seventeenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Convention Headquarters: 
Chamberlin Hotel. Special 
rates of $6 per day, Amert- 
can plan, including Banquet 
and recreational privileges. 
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the Forest is the rescuer. 


of life in the great movement. 
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The Most Complete 


Nursery Catalog 
We Ever Saw! 


An amateur can, after reading 
it through, qualify (as to theory) 
as a gardener, and forester. It’s 
practical, too. 


Large pages (52) and 100 
photographs, in black and color, 
complete accurate descriptions 
that tell the whole story. No 
book published covers all the 
points described! Each tree and 
shrub: how hardy (map)? 
Color? When? How large? 
What soil? Many charts, tables, 
etc. As many words as a 200- 
page novel. 


Yet, of course, we are in busi- 
ness and quote prices—low ones; 
we want to stay in business, so 
the quality is good. Many sizes 
of each plant; small for econ- 
omy, large for quick effects. 


Altogether, we 


: suggest you 
write for a copy. The usual 


charge is 50 cents a book, but 
one copy sent free if you write 
now and mention AMERICAN 
FORESTS. Ask for the 1938 
Short Guide. 











Why Wait Years for Results? 


The ordinary private planter is often disappointed, 
after planting tiny evergreen seedlings, by the long years 
of waiting before they are large enough to make a 
showing. We have a large assortment of trees, five to 
ten years old, at Surprisingly Low Prices! Ready now 
to grow a foot a year. 

Scotch Pine— 

12 to 20 inch, XX at $95 per thousand. 
Norway Spruce— 

8 to 14 inch, XX at $110 per thousand. 
Douglas Fir— 

8 to 15 inch, XX at $110 per thousand 

May be sold in 10 years for Xmas Trees; in 20 years 
for Pulpwood or left to make timber. They will, if 
you wish, at least pay taxes and interest on idle land! 


Profits Without Lifting a Hand! 


The evergreens named above require no annual labor 
bill—plant ’em and leave ’em. There are other ways 
of obtaining even greater profits from idle land with- 
out large investment. 

Grafted Nut Trees, set 12 to the acre, will produce 
in ten years an annual crop worth about $3 per tree, 
after subtracting cost of gathering and marketing. This 
will rise to $10 per tree in a few more years. Plant a 
thousand trees and figure it out! 

Thomas Black Walnut— 
3 to 4 feet, $17.50 per dozen. 

The new huge hybrid Blueberries, in a woodsy hill- 
side, will yield at the present market price out of all 
expectancy! 

(A few of the newly developed hybrid nut trees or 
Blueberry grafted plants will at least provide food for 
your table and beauty for your land. A larger planting 
will yield a living!) 


Landscape Beauty Without Labor! 


Acres of beautiful, rolling shrubbery are possible on 
a basis of absolutely no cultivation whatsoever, yet to 
look as neat as millions could make it! Our native 
Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel provide beautiful 
evergreen leaves and two months of gorgeous flowers— 
yet low cost:—(12 to 15 inch, with earth). 
Rhododendron Maximum 25 for $7; 1,000 for $170. 
or Mountain Laurel Showy clumps in 4 years! 





OVER IDLE ACRES 


IDLE ACRES, bare and eroding, can only be protected from damage by planting trees and shrubs. Talk 
of “Rescuing our Forests” is not to the point, at all! “Rescue our Idle Land” should be the plea—and 
Federal and State governments have joined with private people in every walk 


We suggest that there are also Practical Opportunities for a Profit. 








Rare Trees and Shrubs 
Not Often Found 


Elsewhere 


Our Short Guide lists dozens and 
dozens of them, and at surprisingly 
reasonable prices. In fact, we can sup- 
ply almost anything you ever heard of 
in the way of hardy plant material. 
Some idea of prices: 

Japanese Yew (Upright, “capitata”). 

The best hedge plant there is. 

10 to 12 inch, XX, $45 per 100. 

15 to 18 inch, XXX, $90 per 100. 
Red-Flowering Dogwood 

18 to 24 inch (grafted plants) trans- 

planted. 10 for $9.50. 


Franklinia. 
tive trees. 
10 for $10. 


course. ) 


Rare Fall-blooming na- 
12 to 15 inch plants, 
(And larger, too, of 


Daphne Cneorum. Beautiful dwarf 
evergreen in fragrant bloom all 
summer. Plants 5 to 7 inches, 25 


for $10. 


Azaleas, 100 different hardy sorts. 
Rhododendrons, 35 different. 
Magnolias, 13 different. 
Flowering Cherries, 17 kinds. 
Barberries, 10 (all rust-free). 
Cotoneasters, 13 sorts. 

Rare Lilacs, 30 kinds. 

Wisteria, 6 rare types. 


Evergreens. 
varieties. 


About 200 species and 









KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Fifty Church Street 


Established 
in 1878 





New York City 
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JUDGE WARREN HIGLEY 


President, The American Forestry 
Association in 1885 and 1886 


Judge Warren Higley, of Cincinnati, a leader in or- 
ganizing the first national for estry gathering in America, 
held in Cincinnati in 1882, served as the third President 
of The American Forestry Association. He was elected 
late in 1884 to succeed Dr. George Bailey Loring. He 
entered upon his office of President beginning with the 
year 1885 and served for two years. 

During his term the impetus given the forestry move- 
ment by the Cincinnati meeting continued. Dr. B. E. 
Fernow had been made Secretary of the Association and 
was active in organizing and calling attention to forestry 





OUR PRESIDENTS 


Judge Higley took office the states of New York, Colo- 
rado and Ohio had organized state forestry associations, 
and California, Colorado and Ohio had established state 
forest commissions. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Association—at that 
time called the American Forestry Congress—was held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, September 22-24, 1885, and 
was presided over by Judge Higley. The gathering was 
nation-wide with representatives of the states and prov- 
inees of Canada in attendance. Enthusiastic sessions were 
held in famous old Horticultural Hall. In addressing the 
meeting, President Higley declared: 

“America has laid the foundation, I believe, 
through the conviction of public opinion, for the 
sure and onward progress of our cause... . Its 
principles are bound to grow and strengthen until 
an American system of forestry adapted to the con- 
ditions of the New World shall be established and 
shall prevail in all the essentials of successful work- 
ing ... preserving the forests must soon command 
the serious attention of the National and State 
governments.” 

A brilliant educator, eminent jurist and leader in con- 
servation thought, Judge Warren Higley was a native 
New Yorker. Always interested in educational work, he 
taught school when only eighteen and through later years 
served the State in many official capacities in this field. 
Removing to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1873, he practiced law 
and in 1881 was elected judge of the city court. In 1882 
he was a prime mover in the establishment of Arbor Day 
in Ohio. A founder of the Ohio State Forestry Asso- 
ciation, he was its president until he went back to New 
York to live in 1884. Here he was one of the organizers 
of the New York State Forestry Association. A na- 
tional figure, he served two terms as President of The 


interests in the states and the federal domain. 


When 


American Forestry 


Association, in 1885 and 1886. 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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National Park policies were very much in the Washington limelight last month. The 
occasion was a meeting called by the American Civie and Planning Association to give 
representatives of the National Park Service and of public conservation organizations 
an opportunity to unlimber their thoughts and words as to the purpose and place of 








a National Parks in the conservation pattern of things American. Asked to state the 

viewpoint of The American Forestry Association, the Editor of this magazine, con- 
2 fronted with the task of speaking for a great membership, gave expression to the fol- 
f lowing, which is entered in this log for critical comment: 


“The National Park concept of The American Forestry Association is framed in 
the spirit that brought the parks into being—a spirit that has carried down to us from 
a mountain meadow in Yellowstone where Langford, Judge Hedges and his party 
‘amped the night of September 19, 1870. Those men, it should be remembered, were 
living their lives in a great, sparsely settled country. The common run of soil, mountains 
é and trees as God had made them were nothing new to them. But when after days of 
: hardships and dangers in a country that was all wilderness they came upon boiling 
springs, spouting geysers, giant falls and canyons, they knew without any one telling 
them that they had come into the presence of something profoundly different, for within 
their tired bodies they felt a strange uplift. 

“The things of wonder that lay before them were theirs for the pre-empting but no, 
they sensed they were dealing with something priceless—a masterpiece of creation that 
ought to be preserved for all time for all people. Fair to conscience and fair to country, 
they forthwith renounced thought of personal gain and around the campfire that last 
night resolved to do that very thing. 








“Then and there was born an idea which Congress a few years later gave the name 

National Park and made it the symbol and instrument for eternal preservation of those 
rare examples of unmodified nature within our country that transcend mere scenery and 
reveal to mankind new horizons of creation. 
, “That is the National Park concept which the Association holds today, as I have 
come to know and feel it. That being the ease, our principles of National Park crea- 
tion, protection and use must be self-evident. To mention a number of the more 
important : 


NERS ELE 


1. Keep National Parks always a system of natural masterpieces. Therein lies 
their national distinction, their national worth and their national reason for 
being. And therein lies their best hope of preservation. 


to 


Admit to the system no new park or addition that will cheapen or depreciate 
‘ its meaning and its inherent worth. Diversion from this policy is diversion of 
purpose and exposure of all National Parks to easier invasion by commercial] 
and local interests. 





3. With uneompromising fidelity to their purpose and their meaning, protect all 
National Parks against all forms of use, economic or otherwise, that will tend 
to modify and destroy the things they are dedicated to protect and to pre- 

3 serve. It is more important to America that a National Park, rightly con- 

ceived and maintained, endure even though sparsely visited than that it be 

spoiled by roads and crowds in a decade of confused living. 

4. In the use of the parks preserve as unmodified and unharmed as humanly 
possible the craftsmanship of the Creator and its environment of wilderness, 
birds and animals. To this end place emphasis on organized knowledge of 
the meaning of the things in the parks rather than on organized crowds and 

4 organized amusements. 

4 5. In respect to commercial or economic invasion of National Parks adhere to a 

i non-compromising position. This position, however, can be held only as long 

as National Parks stand for those things that in the conscience of the people 


are priceless to the nation as a whole.” 
7 4 
OC a ad 


_ Editor. 
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EVENING AT FRIAR'S CRAG, DERWENTWATER 
Scotch pines and bare hills in the English lake country 
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PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE FORESTRY 
IN ENGLAND 


By PHILIP W. AYRES 


THE progress of forestry in England is noteworthy. 
For a long time prior to the World War nearly all tim- 
ber was imported, because this was believed to be 
cheaper and easier; but the terrible lessons of the war 
caused a complete revolution of thought on both public 
and private forestry. 

In order to provide boxes in which to send food and 
munitions to the needy armies in France, and to pro- 
vide pit-props in the war-active coal mines at home, it 
became necessary to despoil private estates, even in 
part the royal park at Windsor Castle and the Carnegie 
forest areas in Scotland. In consequence, many private 
woodlands are now given over to “serub”’—a mixture of 
sprout growth and tree weeds of little value; but this 
situation is relieved by an ever deepening conviction 
that in England private forestry can be made to pay. 
A number of progressive owners have demonstrated this 
beyond peradventure. Owners throughout the realm 
are turning, as never before, to the promising possi- 
bilities in estate forest management. Prior to the war 
there were few public forests contributing toward the 
nation’s need. 

Under the trusted leadership of Sir Roy Robinson, 
Chairman of the Forestry Commission, 954,500 acres 
have been acquired since the war, chiefly by purchase, 
partly by lease, of which 590,000 acres are classified as 
plantable. Actually 330,000 acres have been planted, 
and assistance has been extended to local authorities and 
private owners to plant 115,000 acres more—a total of 
445,000 acres. Last year the Forestry Commission 
planted 20,000 acres and expects to plant 25,000 acres 
during the forthcoming year. 

To carry on work of this magnitude requires an ad- 
ministrative organization comprised of specialists in 
many fields. A small army of 4,000 is employed, in- 
eluding skillful appraisers of land, legal researchers of 
title, seed collectors, nurserymen, foresters of various 
skills. Ground must be prepared, swamps drained, re- 
planting done when necessary—“beating up” the Eng- 
lish call it—plantations must be weeded and thinned. 
Finally the product must be marketed. The Commis- 
sion has divided the land acquired into convenient ad- 
ministrative units, including 1,000 acres devoted to 
nurseries, and a large area to farming where the land 
is chiefly suitable for agriculture. 

Appropriations for all purposes during the last fiscal 
year were $4,430,700. To an American the total average 
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Planted forests on private land in the lake country 


cost per acre—$49.00—for planting and care to date, 
exclusive of purchase and overhead, appears excessive 
and even prohibitive. This expenditure, plus purchase 
and overhead, with interest, must be charged up against 
final income. One wonders if part payment must come in 
having on hand material when another war may come. 
If so, reforestation becomes a part of the cost of rearma- 
ment; but market prices are more favorable than with 
us, and are rising. Utilization is much closer, and there 
is little waste. Material can be sold for fence posts and 
garden poles that we should regard as inferior fuel. 

A further task, imposed upon the Forestry Commis- 
sion by Parliament, is unemployment relief. For the 
most part, good times have returned in England, due in 
part to extraordinary expenditudes for rearmament, in- 
cluding new landing fields with attendant airdromes, and 
barracks scattered thickly throughout the country. Un- 
employment is limited for the most part to the de- 
pressed coal mining districts, known as the Special 
Areas. These are located in South Wales, and in the 
northern counties, around Durham, Neweastle, and in 
West Cumberland. 

It was discovered that 200,000 acres capable of grow- 
ing trees lay within fifteen miles from the chief centers 
of unemployment. An extra $1,000,000 was voted to 
the Forestry Commission to meet this situation. The 
Commission acted promptly without the haste that 
makes waste. It is proposed to expand the plantations 
by 10,000 acres as soon as possible. 

In the Lake District of Cumberland the Forestry 
Commission encountered an unexpected difficulty. For 
centuries English people have treasured the rare beau- 
ties of their countryside, particularly of their romantic 
Lake District, filled as it is with the Wordsworth tra- 
dition. A few years ago the City of Manchester ac- 
quired the use of one of these charming lakes for its 
water supply, and planted rows of pine trees thickly 
all around the water’s edge, obstructing the immemorial 
view. When the Forestry Commission arrived, a great 
ery went up: “No planting in the Lake District!” Mu- 
tual concessions resulted in an agreement not to plant 
on an area covering 300 square miles centering about 
the charming village of Keswick. The hills will remain 
bare as nature made them. A member of the Commis- 
sion comments: “As we suppose nature made them.” 
To preserve the landscape,—‘“the amenities,” is deep- 
seated in English life. 


105 





© J. Dixon-Scott R. C. B. Gardner 
Lonely cottage among the hills in the Scotch pine in Scotland — planted forest 
Cumberland lake region, Borrowdale producing up to 10,000 cubic feet an acre 
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R. C. B. Gardner ; y ” R. C. B. Gardnet 
Royal English Forestry Society inspects Sitka spruce plantation in Devonshire— 
Douglas fir, planted forty years ago twenty years old, pruned to eighteen feet 
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J. Dixon-Scott 
Among the hills in the Cumberland lake country which public opinion demands shall remain bare 
Below—Keswick Village 








Taxation is heavier in England than anything we 
have thought or dreamed of in the United States. In 
addition to property and income taxes a graduated in- 
heritance tax, called “death-duties,” bears severely upon 
large estates and small. In the highest brackets it may 
equal even one-third the assessed value of the property. 
For an English estate owner to depart this life is ex- 
pensive and very inconvenient. Forestry appears to 
offer a way to meet this tax. He may plant up his non- 
agricultural land, with help from the state,—ten dollars 
an acre is allowed for planting conifers, fifteen an acre 
for, beech, syeamore and 
chestnut, twenty dollars 
for oak and ash. If his 
trees are properly cared 
for and market condi- 
tions remain favorable, 
his forest values may 
equal or even exceed the 
inheritance taxes, and 
thus prevent the neces- 
sity to sell the estate in 
whole or in part. 

The Royal English 
Forestry Society is show- 
ing how to meet this and 
other difficulties of the 
private owner. It is offi- 
cered by some of the 
most intelligent and pub- 
lie-spirited land owners 
in England. Their objec- 
tive is to demonstrate 
that private forestry is 
profitable. They are cre- 
ating positive new val- 
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ues, and several members A road through a beech forest on an estat> near 
Gloucester—costly, but regarded as an excellent investment 


of the Society effectively 
have demonstrated the 
method. The Society aims 
not only to help the owner, but also to help the nation. 
In two recent instances it has attained noteworthy results : 

First, the Society printed and distributed to 12,000 
woodland owners a pamphlet of thirty pages entitled 
Estate Woodlands. In simple terms it discusses such 
practical topics as the present condition of woodlands, 
errors that have been made through neglect or igno- 
rance; the methods and cost of reforestation, the rabbit 
pest, how to know values, what and when to sell, the 
relation between forests and game, how to preserve the 
“amenities,” always important, and the effect of taxation 
and death-duties. 

This pamphlet has brought many inquiries and an un- 
expected numker of new members to the Society. The 
Society has nine branches in England and Wales. A 
flourishing similar Scottish Society has five branches. 
Meetings are unique; that of the central English group 
covers four days, without a set program of speeches or 
addresses. The entire time is spent in the woods on 
various estates, discussing on the spot selected species, 
silvicultural requirements, growth and adaptability, dis- 
eases and practical values. These gatherings are attended 
by woodland owners, timber mechants, teachers of for- 
estry from Oxford, Cambridge and the agricultural col- 
leges, and estate managers. Both in England and Scot- 
land the branches hold similar informal meetings. This 
educational method is superb. Meetings are well at- 
tended, socially enjoyable, and usually include an excur- 
sion every third year to the Continent. As a result 
English estate owners are far better informed in prob- 
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lems of silviculture than the corresponding group in 
the United States. 

The second attainment of the Society is even more 
striking. Realizing that estate owners seldom know how 
to take care of their woodlands even when disposed to 
do so, the Society appealed to the Forestry Commission 
to establish three schools of forest management, for 
owners, estate managers and estate game keepers. The 
Forestry Commission responded favorably. It will pro- 
vide as an experiment the means for three training 
courses in forestry, of three months’ duration, leaving 
the Society to undertake 
the responsibility of 
choosing and _ directing 
instructors, students and 
curriculum. The Society 
is well equipped to do 
this. The first courses are 
intended primarily for 
woodsmen at present em- 
ployed in private wood- 
lands. It is hoped, how- 
ever, at some future date 
to hold courses that ean 
be attended by owners 
themselves, their sons, 
and their agents. If this 
experiment is continued 
it must become a potent 
influence both in estate 
management and in na- 
tional economy. 

A sawmill on a wood- 
land estate often is an 
important item in deriv- 
ing a profit. Thus C. P. 
Ackers, a fellow and for- 
mer President of the So- 
ciety, whose 2,000 - acre 
estate adjoins the Forest 
of Dean near Gloucester, and Major the Hon. R. Coke, 
also a fellow and now Vice President of the Society, 
whose carefully tended forest is in Norfolk, are among 
those who save waste and add to profits by means of 
private sawmills. Major Coke is regarded as one of the 
most enterprising silviculturists in England. The larger 
commercial mills, as that of F. E. Workman in Glouces- 
tershire, may be attached to extensive private holdings. 

English woodlands are well provided with roads that 
frequently are no more than broad grassy lanes for 
sportsmen in the shooting season. The rental of shoot- 
ing privileges is quite too important in England to be 
neglected in forest management. These lanes lend them- 
selves to selective management of woodlands, which is 
the prevailing practice. 

An imported species of rabbit has so over-run a large 
portion of rural England as to become a factor in eco- 
nomic welfare. Like our gophers in certain parts of 
the West, the rabbit burrows pasture land, and in the 
forests it destroys practically all natural reforestation. 
These animals eat the buds, and girdle the bark, usually 
killing every tree that springs up, except when pre- 
vented by wire fences which rabbits cannot jump over 
nor burrow under. The average cost per acre for rabbit 
fence is $12.00! Rarely a young forest is developed 
from natural seeding without fencing. Mr. Ackers has 
managed it, but was favorably located. 

Because the rabbit is a source of food supply in rural 
England, it may not be poisoned. Legislation against it 
is practically impossible. (Continuing on page 144) 
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HISTORIC LUMBER TOWNS 
2. Saginaw, Michigan 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


WHEN the boys had cut the white pine of New Eng- 
land, they packed their turkeys on their backs and 
headed west—“Over The Hump,” they called it—where 
they might find some more timber. They didn’t stop 
long in the forests of New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania, for other loggers had been at work there for 
more than a century. There was little left to stop a 
logger very long. So they piled into the small flat boats 
at Albany, and presently farmers living along the Erie 
Canal were astounded at the howling of Bangor Tigers 
setting out to find more pine to get their claws in. The 
migrating loggers were to spread out all over the Lake 
States, but their first stamping ground was the Saginaw 
Valley of Michigan. 

The vanguard of Maine men had started buying 
Michigan timber as early as 1837, but the movement of 
lumberjacks did not begin until the Forties. It rose to 
a peak sometime in the Fifties and Sixties, and con- 
tinued for another decade. By 1859 the lively town of 
Saginaw had come of age by building a swell new hotel. 
It was the Bancroft House, an acre of it, four stories 
high with a gaudy cupola, and back of it a gas-works 
to light its tons of eut-glass chandeliers. They put a 





neat box stove and a brass cuspidor in every room, and 
every room had a bell-pull of red plush. There was an 
elegant ladies’ parlor, a mahogany bar, and a rococo 
lobby that dazzled the eyes of timber cruisers just come 
down from a back “forty” on the Cass, the Tittabawassee. 
or the Flint. The chef at the Bancroft had been im- 
ported from Paris. Saginaw’s sidewalks might be of 
white pine plank, but by the Holy Old Mackinaw, 
when a boss-lumberman took his ease, it should be 
elegant ease. 

Bangor and the Penobscot had been quiet and seemly 
compared to Saginaw City and the Saginaw River. 
Saginaw of the Fifties and for a long time after was 
a town of the new frontier. Life here was more ex- 
pansive, the tempo faster. They had steam sawmills 
here of a size and speed never dreamed of in early 
Maine. Logging was done on a titanie scale to feed 
the mills. Ten miles above Saginaw City the Flint, 
Shiawassie, Cass and Tittabawassee Rivers united to 
form the Saginaw; and along the banks of them all, 
and miles deep on both sides, was bigger and, men said, 
better white pine than was ever seen in the East. Here, 
sure enough, was more timber than could be eut in a 
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Loggers at work in the Saginaw Valley of Michigan, in the 1880's 
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thousand years. Men talked that way, in camp and in 
the elegant lobby of the Bancroft House. 

Down the river, twelve miles below Saginaw City, the 
sawmill town of Bay City was growing, with stacks 
sticking up from every water-front acre. And every 
little way between the two cities still more mills arose. 
One could almost but not quite walk the dozen miles on 
the tops of piles of lumber. 

Saginaw grew to have seventy-four sawmills. Bay 
City had a mere thirty-six, and Bay City’s suburb of 
Bangor—hopefully but futilely named for the Maine 
city—had two more. In a “good” year this stupendous 
concentration of machinery could cut a billion feet of 
lumber, in a short season. In 1882 Saginaw River mills 
turned out 1,012,000,000 feet of lumber and for good 
measure sawed 300 millions of shingles—enough lum- 
ber and roofing to build a city of 50,000 homes. 

The Genesee Street drawbridge in Saginaw used to 
open 1,500 times a month, to pass freighters coming 
and going with lumber for Albany and the world. The 
famous tug Witch and a hundred lesser boats snorted 
night and day at moving booms of logs; and the river 
steamer Belle Seymour would load forty tons of pork 
and beans and other supplies and head for the camps 
up-river. At one time, when Saginaw had not more 
than 30,000 population, it required twelve daily news- 
papers to report all these doings and, not incidentally, 
tell the voters exactly why this or that boss-lumberman 
was fitted to sit in Congress, the goal of so many of 
them. 

But logging and making lumber was only part and 
the prosaic part of Saginaw’s life. Educating the vast 
army of loggers, in from the woods, was the town’s 
liveliest industry. The boys came from as far west as 
Green Bay, in Wisconsin, to blow their stakes in Sag- 
inaw, for Saginaw, as related, had gaslights at an early 
date and gaslights brightened the eyes of Water 
Street charmers and put glint in the forty-rod dispensed 
along that great thoroughfare. 

The lure of Saginaw was very insistent to the men 
back in the tall, straight timber. It was common to see 
a train pull into the Pere Marquette depot with not one 
pane of glass whole in the entire string of ten coaches, 
while the howls of loggers seared little children and vir- 
tuous women all along Potter Street, which faced the 
depot. 

From this and other depots, both rail and water, five 
hundred and often five thousand loggers would converge 
on Saginaw’s business district. It was the Red Sash 
Brigade, out in foree—possibly the greatest mob of 
bottle-men and door-kickers-in that ever walked. Most 
of them wore bright red mackinaws or shirts, and the 
Canadians among them wore a fringed sash of red wool. 
All wore ealked boots. These gave a distinctive coun- 
terpoint to the tramping—a click, click, click, as the 
steel calks punctured the pine sidewalks and pulled out 
again. 

They were heading, not for the elegant Bancroft, but 
for places like John Scanlon’s Hotel, and the Valley 
House, the Besner House, the Gibbs House, the Tuscola, 
Price’s, Kinney’s, Jeffers’, and 
half a hundred other lumber- 











eight-piece band would be playing in front of Little 
Jake’s clothing store. Little Jake Seligman was the 
Barnum of merchants and his technique fitted Saginaw 
like a pair of spring-bottom pants. 

With the street well filled with a thousand and more 
milling loggers attracted by the band, Little Jake him- 
self would go to the second floor of his store and there 
throw vests out of the window, one at a time. The 
logger who carried a vest into the store was given a 
coat and pair of pants to match, free. 

The fighting over the vests was something to see, and 
so was a vest itself when a triumphant logger carried 
the tattered remains into Jake’s store. He got the free 
pants and coat, all right, but a new vest to match cost 
ten or twelve dollars. Jake is thought to have lost little 
in the transactions. 

Like Little Jake, the city fathers of Saginaw were in 
keeping with the times. They advised their police to 
humor the red sash brigade; so long as a logger did not 
leap through a store’s show window, or actually commit 
murder in the first degree, he was to be left alone. 

Loggers were never known to molest children and 
women, so there was no problem there. They carried no 
weapons, save their calks. Few of them would steal 
anything but hard liquor. Saginaw nights might be 
made hideous by the howls of men released a few days 
from the savage forest, and of course there would be 
mayhem on Water and Potter Streets; but it was all 
just good clean fun, and citizens might go to bed in 
security if not in quiet. 

Theaters, variety halls, and free-and-easys of all kinds 
flourished in Saginaw, and native talent budded among 
the piles of sawdust. In the few years little Charlie 
Harris, bellhop at the Bancroft, would have his name as 
author on the title page of a very popular song, “After 
the Ball”; and chubby Lelia Koeber, who attended the 
Hoyt grade school, would become Marie Dressler and a 
great actress. George LaVigne, who worked in a saw- 
mill yard and boxed on Saturday nights, was on the 
way up to having his picture on the front cover of the 
National Police Gazette as “The Saginaw Kid,” light- 
weight champion of the world (1893-1900). The Kid 
found plenty to practice on in the Saginaw of the 
Eighties. 

Houses of ill-fame crowded each other almost the 
entire length of Water Street, both sides. Pious folk 
objected and wrote letters to the Courier. Ministers 
preached against sin. Itinerant evangelists came to 
wrestle with Sappho and the Demon. None of them 
seemed to realize that Water Street was just as neces- 
sary to the lumber industry as were the big sawmills 
that lined the river. 

Uplift was periodically tried on the loggers when 
they came to town. Well-meaning but frightfully naive 
people said that loggers acted the way they did because 
nothing was offered them except saloons and brothels. 
They opened coffee houses and reading rooms and tem- 
perence hotels. They staged religious concerts and en- 
tertainments. But the red sash brigade would have 
none of them. For five months or longer they had gone 
to bed at twilight and were 
lulled to sleep by the hooting 





jack hangouts, including the 
justly notorious Perry House, 
a place of assault and battery 
second to none in the land. 
By the time they had been 
shaved and started down Gene- 
see Street to buy a drink at 
every saloon along the way, an 





This is the second of a series of four articles 
on lumber towns whose fame stands preemi- 
nent in the colorful history of American 
lumbering. Articles to follow describe Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, and Grays Harbor, Wash- 
ington, at the heyday of their logging booms. 


of owls and the howling of 
timber wolves. They were 
rooted out of bunks while it 
was yet dark and herded out 
into the snow to chop down the 
forest. Their light in the long 
evenings was Borealis herself, 
who sent flickering streaks of 
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fire across the northern sky, aad about the only music 
they had was the chill wail of ironshod runners over 
ice roads, with an obligato of clanking chain. 

No, when the snow melted and the logs were driven 
down to the mills, no man wanted coffee, even with 
cream in it; and no man wanted to read the temperance 
tracts of General Neal Dow, who already had brought 
prohibition to Maine, thus causing loggers of the Pine 
Tree State to howl louder than ever. 

When the boys hit Saginaw there was little reading 
or eoffee-drinking. 

In nearby Bay City entertainment conditions were 
comparable and excellent. Most infamous of Bay City’s 
eighty-odd dives was The Catacombs, operated in the 
heart of town near the Third Street bridge. This was 
undoubtedly the 
toughest place any- 
where along the 
Saginaw River, 
given to robbing 
the customers and 
reputedly dropping 
their bodies down 
a trapdoor and in- 
to the water. 

Bay City wasn’t 
so large as Saginaw, 
but it was far more 
literary. Here was 
published the Bay 
City Growler, a 
scandal rag that 
kept one posted on 
the “sporting life” 
of town and often 
printed items re- 
garding the notable 
private life of some 
of Bay City’s lusty 
timber barons. An- 
other lively paper 
was the Lumber- 
man’s Gazette, 
which printed less 
about lumber than 
it did of scandal. 

Fabulous bar- 
room fighters made 
Bay City and Saginaw their stamping grounds. A lovely 
character of Bay City was Bulldog Joe Fournier, a 
gigantic French-Canadian who liked to bite hunks out 
of white pine bars. “Dat Joe Fournier, hees mark,” he 
liked to say. Joe was opponent to Silver Jack Driscoll 
in the most celebrated lumberjack fight on record. It 
took place in the Red Keg saloon at Averill, a Saginaw 
Valley town, and lasted all the way from fifty minutes 
to two hours and a half, depending on which old-timer 
is telling the story. 

But Joe Fournier wasn’t the only tough man along 
the river. On a summer evening in 1876, Joe walked 
down the gangplank of a steamer at the Bay City wharf. 
As he put foot on shore he was struck quite hard 
over the head with a steel post-driving mallet in the 
hands of one Blinky Robinson, big-shot underworld 
character. The blow, so eye-witnesses calculated, drove 
Joe’s feet six inches into the hard-packed sawdust. His 
skull, as thick as armor plate, was crushed, and the 
man went into lumberjack legend. 

The end of Saginaw’s great lumber days was tragic- 
ally sudden. Even the boss-lumbermen themselves seem 
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not to have known how near was the end of the timber- 
line in their valley. The Bancroft House had been 
built on top of forty solid feet of sawdust, and so had 
much of the rest of the eastern part of Saginaw. That 
sawdust represented a powerful lot of timber; yet it 
was firmly implanted in the minds of everybody in the 
valley that the white pine of the Saginaw was endless. 
And so it seemed—for half a century. 

In 1882 the fine big sawmills at Bay City and Sagi- 
naw cut more than one thousand million feet of lumber. 
A decade later most of the mills were silent and rusting. 
The Tittabawassee Boom Company, the mutual concern 
that handled all of the Saginaw logs, was dissolved in 
1893. 

The operators of the few plants left running were 
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Bunkhouse in a Michigan logging camp in the days 
when Saginaw was the lumber capital of a vast continent 


frantic, as more than one old-timer recalls. They started 
bringing in logs from way up on Georgian Bay, in 
Canada, in a last attempt to keep Saginaw a lumber 
town. It was no go. The forest was far, too far, from 
the saws. . . . Saginaw’s clock had struck thirteen, and 
there was daylight everywhere in the swamp. The boys 
would have to move on again. 

However, the towns of Bay City and Saginaw did 
not die. There were a few pretty lean years, then new 
manufactures came. In her prime as lumber-maker to 
the world, Saginaw had not more than 30,000 perma- 
nent inhabitants, Bay City less than 15,000, the two 
including ninety-eight reputed millionaires, timber bar- 
ons of the first rank. 

Today, in 1937, the two old sawmill towns can muster 
a total population of 120,000. They make slick gadgets 
to go on super-super sixes, and many other things. Let 
them be content. Rome came to fall in time, erumbling 
around the bones of Christian fanatics. It was the host 
of loggers, on whom Saginaw fattened and waxed great, 
that laid the old Saginaw low and buried her in and on 
top of forty feet of white pine sawdust. 





LET MR. ICKES ANSWER 


When in the course of human 
events, one Department of the 
Government proposes to take 
over a substantial part of the 
functions and organization of 
another, and to assume among 
the sisterhood of departments a 
dominance and overlordship in- 
compatible with that equal sta- 
tion to which each is entitled by 
the nation’s laws and which is 
essential to peace and to mutual 
confidence and respect, a decent 
respect for the opinions of man- 
kind requires, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son would say, that it declare 
the causes, or at least one good 
reason, which impel it to the 
proposed exaltation. 

It is admitted that from time 
to time minor adjustments between departments may be 
desirable. But such adjustments should be made in a 
spirit of comity and fairness and should be decided sole- 
ly with a view to advancing the general welfare rather 
than to satisfy plans for departmental expansion. For 
some good cause or sound reason fairly justifying the 
proposed transfer of the Forest Service as advocated by 
the Department of the Interior, we have sought widely 
and diligently, but in vain. 

Conceivably, answers to the following questions might 
clarify the enigma: 

Was the Department of the Interior prompted to this 
course by the belief that the resources of the National 
Forests were otherwise in jeopardy? 

Does the Secretary of the Interior disapprove the ad- 
ministration which the National Forests have received in 
the Department of Agriculture during the past thirty- 
two years? 

Does he believe that the personnel of his Department 
is equipped to give the National Forests a more efficient 
and faithful administration than the trained organization 
in the Department of Agriculture, which for a third of 
a century has won the approval and confidence of the 
entire nation? 

Is the transfer proposal justified as a measure of re- 
prisal on the part of the Department of the Interior by 
reason of the fact that the National Forests were 
originally in that Department under the name of “Forest 
Reserves” and were transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture by an Act of Congress February 1, 1905? 

In connection with this question, it is pertinent to re- 
call that the transfer was not advocated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture over the opposition of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Instead, it originated in the 
Department of the Interior itself, was concurred in by 
the Department of Agriculture, reeommended by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in both his first and second 
messages, and unanimously passed by Congress. In his 
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This editorial, first published in 
the January number of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS, brought a request 
from Secretary Ickes for editorial 
space in which to answer the 
questions raised. His request was 
granted, and the Secretary’s an- 
swer is printed on the opposite 
page. The editorial is here repub- 
lished so that readers may form 
their own judgment as to the ade- 
quacy of the Secretary’s answer. 


report for 1903 Secretary Hitch- 
cock of the Department of the 
Interior said: 

“Forestry, dealing as it does 
with a source of wealth produced 
by the soil, is properly an agri- 
cultural subject. The presence 
of properly trained foresters in 
the Agricultural Department, as 
well as the nature of the subject 
itself, makes the ultimate trans- 
fer, if found to be practicable, of 
the administration of the forest 
reserves to that department es- 
sential to the best interests, both 
of the reserves and of the peo- 
ple who use them.” 

Has the Department of the In- 
terior been importuned by users 
of the National Forests or by 
conservationists and their organizations to rescue the 
National Forests from the Department of Agriculture 
as a publie duty? 


Has the Department of the Interior put its own house 
so completely in order that there is no further oppor- 
tunity for it to serve the cause of forest conservation in 
its present field? 

Is it not a fact that great fields for real service still 
lie neglected within the province of the Department of 
the Interior? 


This last question suggests a number of fields of spe- 
cial interest. Within the Public Domain, for example, 
and under jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior are some millions of acres of public timbered 
land valuable for watershed protection and for the pro- 
duction of future crops of timber. The record fails to 
show that these forests in the Western States have ever 
been put under administration or been given adequate 
forest protection. 

And what about the public lands of Alaska? The 
Department of the Interior now has exclusive juris- 
diction over the forests on the 300,000,000 acres of unre- 
served Public Domain in Alaska. Such forest lands are 
largely in the interior of the territory and are known to 
cover a vast area. We search the reports of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in vain for reliable data regarding 
such forests, how much land they cover, the quantity 
of timber, the condition of the timber, how much forest, 
how much burned, how many fires a year. What provi- 
sion has been made for their conservation? Why are 
fires allowed generally to burn uncontrolled until they 
burn out or are extinguished by rain or snow? Why are 
such vast resources treated as a no-man’s land? Why 
is a region equal in area to Norway, Sweden, and Lap- 
land combined, not being sufficiently protected and per- 
petuated against the needs of a future population? 

Only the Department of the Interior can answer these 
questions. Let Secretary Ickes answer. 
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On January 12, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes wrote the Editor of this magazine as follows: 


My Dear SIR: 


On the editorial page of the current AMERICAN FoRESTS 
I find a blustering eaption—“‘Let Mr. Ickes Answer’’, 
followed by a full page of propaganda in the form of 
questions. 

I am writing this to ascertain whether you really want 
me to answer and whether you will give me adequate and 
as prominent space for that purpose as the editorial in 
question occupies. Or is this simply another case of 
throwing a brick and then running to cover? 


To which the Editor replied: 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 


Answering your letter of January 12: 

The purpose of the editorial to which you refer was 
public enlightenment in respect to the questions raised. 
Since your answer will help serve that purpose, I shall 
welcome it. 

Our February issue is already on the press, but if your 
reply can reach me by the 27th of this month, I assure 
you it will be given the same space and prominence in 
our March issue as that occupied by the editorial. 


In a subsequent letter, dated January 15, Secretary 
Ickes, saying that the issues raised could not be dis- 
cussed by mere “yes” or “no” answers, asked for more 
space than was occupied by the editorial in question 
(see opposite page). His request was promptly granted 
and, on January 27, the Editor received the following 
statement, signed by Mr. Ickes as Secretary of the 
Interior. 


My pear Mr. Burier: 


I appreciate your compliance with my request that I 
be given space in AMERICAN Forests to answer some of 
the arguments expressed in your previous issues in op- 
position to the proposed Department of Conservation 
and to advance some of the reasons why, in my opinion, 
the setting up of such a department would be of distinct 
advantage, not only to the country, but to the cause of 
conservation. 

Over a course of many months a bitter attack has been 
carried on in the columns of AMERICAN Forests against 
this proposal of the President. It would have been en- 
lightening if your magazine had been opened voluntarily 
long before this to a presentation of the other side. A 
one-sided debate isn’t much of a debate after all. 

It seems to me to be unthinkable that if we were 
starting ab initio to create a Federal administration we 
should fail to set up a Department of Conservation. 
Other ecuntries and many of the States have such de- 
partments and the world has not fallen in ruins as a 
result. The surreptitious effort that has been made to 
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create a Bureau of Conservation within the Department 
of Agriculture, by the very people who oppose a De- 
partment of Conservation seems to me to negative con- 
celusively the argument that conservation activities should 
not be congregated together under one roof; that one 
responsible public officer should not administer these 
activities. The only difference, as I see it, is that some 
people think that conservation should be segregated in 
Agriculture as a bureau while some of us believe that 
conservation is of such scope and dignity as to be en- 
titled to be set up as a department. 

The arguments in support of the bureau or of the de- 
partment are essentially and intrinsically the same. 

It is impossible for me to attire myself in a suit of 
sack cloth and ashes because I have done the terrible 
thing of advocating the establishment of a Department 
of Conservation, when I turn to an editorial written by 
yourself in the April, 1928, issue of AMERICAN FoRESTS 
entitled: “A Department of Conservation.” 

In this editorial, in discussing the bill introduced by 
Representative Garrett, of Tennessee, “to create an ex- 
ecutive department of the Government to be known as 
the ‘Department of Conservation,’ ” a similar bill having 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator Hawes of 
Missouri, you rhapsodize about the results that would 
be obtained if this “meritorious bill” should pass. You 
say: “The object of the legislation is to centralize in 
one department of the government the administration 
and development of the forest, park and wildlife re- 
sourees owned by the people of the United States. The 
bill would transfer to the newly established department, 
the Forest Service and the biological Survey, now in the 
Department of Agriculture, the National Park Service, 
new in the Department of the Interior, and the Bureau 
of Fisheries, now in the Department of Commerce. It 
would also place those National Monuments, at present 
administered by the Department of Agriculture, under 
the Department of Conservation, whose chief officer 
would be a Secretary of Conservation, appointed by the 
President at a salary of $15,000 a year.” 

In this editorial you quote an address by Mr. George 
D. Pratt, then President of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, given in New Haven, on January 28 of the 
same year, in which Mr. Pratt said: “I want to stress 
the importance of conservation as a major policy in 
Federal stewardship. * * * I believe the time has come 
in the economic development of our country when we 
must demand that our Federal Government adopt an all 
inclusive conservation policy and coordinate its activi- 
ties into a separate department to be known as the De- 
partment of Conservation, or one equally well named. 
The natural resources owned by the people of the United 
States are far too valuable and too important to the 
permanent development of our country to permit any 
part of them to be dissipated by the traditions of de- 
partmental administration.” 

You go on to say that while Representative Garrett’s 
bill is a “meritorious one,” it is defective in that “it 
falls short in failing to embrace all activities and re- 
sources which should be lodged in a Department of Con- 
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servation.” You insist that: “A Department of Conser- 


vation, if it is fully to eliminate the present handicaps 
and hazards of divided administration, and to serve its 
highest purpose, should embrace all natural resources 
coming under the stewardship of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The Reorganization Bill, introduced at the instance 
of President Roosevelt and now pending before the 
Congress, seeks to establish the very Department of 
Conservation for which not only AMERICAN Forests, 
but the American Forestry Association argued so elo- 
quently only a few years ago. 

In other words, the Administration is trying to do 
what you insisted in the editorial referred to must be 
done in the interest of conservation. Since coming to 
Washington, as Secretary of the Interior, I have 
preached the same doctrine that you enunciated so force. 
fully in this editorial and which the President of the 
American Forestry Association advocated in his New 
Haven speech. 

Now you are on the other side of the fence withovt 
even having paused for a brief moment at the mourners’ 
bench. And I wonder why? Why was a Department 
of Conservation so desirable only a few years ago and 
why is it anathematized today? I am unable to antici- 
pate your answers to these questions. I cannot predict 
how you will explain away this editorial and the speech 
of the president of your association, but I do insist that 
whatever reason you give must be a sound one, if you 
are to convince your readers that you have not changed 
your mind for some reason that you do not care to dis- 
close. Merely to say that “upon more mature reflection” 
you have changed your views will not meet the situation 
Such a statement would not fool a child. Apparently 
there had been mature consideration preceding the an- 
nouncement of your position in the editorial that I have 
quoted. To me, this editorial reads like the production 
of a mature and soundly reasoning mind. 

I cannot better plead the case for a Department of 
Conservation than you yourself have stated it. I be- 
lieve that one of the most important duties of our Gov- 
ernment is to preserve our national resources. I am 
strongly opposed, as was Mr. Pratt in his New Haven 
speech, to “the divided and uncorrelated authority, which 
now characterizes the Federal Government’s administra- 
tion of the nation’s natural resources.” I believe witk 
him in “the importance of conservation as a major policy 
in Federal stewardship.” I agree with you that all ac- 
tivities and resources relating to conservation should be 
lodged in a Department of Conservation. I am in favor 
of these things because I believe that if conservation is 
once acknowledged to be a major responsibility of Gov- 
ernment, we can make greater progress in really con- 
serving our resources than we can under a system that 
is notorious for its frictions, its overlappings, its jeal- 
ousies, its competitive bidding for public favor and its 
waste of public funds. 

In an editorial in your issue for last January, entitled 
“Let Mr. Ickes Answer,” you pretend to ask “questions” 
which clearly were not intended to be answered. 

I shall not attempt to answer these questions for three 
reasons: First, I have already answered the one under- 
lying question and that is why should there be a De- 
partment of Conservation? Second, The questions you 
propound in January, 1938, were never intended to be 
answered; they weren’t questions at all even if they did 
end in question marks; they were slurring propaganda 
directed against one of the great departments of the 
Government and its executive head. Third: Delegate 
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Dimond of Alaska completely and thoroughly answered 
your editorial when he said, at a recent luncheon meet 
ing of the American Planning and Civie Association. 

“T read in the AMERICAN Forestry here, the January 
(1938) issue, an article which is entitled ‘Let Mr. Ickes 
Answer.’ I practiced law for twenty years before 1 
came to Congress and that sounds to me—and I say it 
with respect to and without harshness—that sounds to 
me like a Police Court lawyer who is up to intimidate a 
witness. It says, ‘Let Mr. Ickes Answer.’ In the last 
paragraph it continues asking Mr. Ickes, in substance, 
to make an apology—‘When did you stop beating your 
wife?’ Mr. Ickes had nothing to do with it and he 
couldn’t stop it and he had nothing to do with it and 
he hasn’t any money to spend in Alaska. I think he 
would like to guard the public lands of Alaska from 
further destruction. The Comptroller General won’t let 
him spend money unless it is appropriated by Congress. 
I want to assure you that Mr. Ickes is as innocent as a 
babe unborn of any of the things that have happened 
to the public lands in Alaska. I hope in the next issue 
of this magazine the editor will apologize to Mr. Ickes.” 

Delegate Dimond knows his Alaska, but I am afraid 
that he does not know the furtive and chameleon AMErtI- 
cAN Forests. I am afraid that he does not know the 
type of fight that Mr. Ovid Butler and his associates and 
coadjutors have made upon the Department of the In- 
terior. He may think that an apology is due and others 
may agree with him. But no apology will be forthcom- 
ing and the reason is that if American Forests started 
apologizing for its unworthy innuendoes, its slurring 
statements, or its misstatements of fact, there wouldn’t 
be any space left even for the great lumber interests. 

In an earlier issue of AMERICAN Forests the statement 
was made that with respect to the O & C lands, under 
the general statutes, the Department of the Interior had 
as free a hand to administer as the Forest Service has 
to administer forest lands. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, who, 
it is not surprising to find, does not agree with the Roose- 
velt administration, rang the changes on this canard. 
This was one of the misstatements of fact that I have 
referred to. The true fact is that the Department of 
the Interior had no authority for selective cutting on the 
O & C lands. We were operating under a mandatory 
law from Congress requiring us to cut as fast and as 
clean as we could in order to let the homesteaders in on 
the denuded lands. 

If you wish it, I can furnish you with an opinion 
from the Solicitor of the Interior Department clearly 
disproving the misrepresentation made in the editorial 
referred to. Or, I would be willing to leave the matter 
to a lawyer of Mr. Ovid Butler’s own selection. Not 
only did the Department of the Interior have no right 
to protect the forest stand on the O & C lands, as the 
Forest Service has the right to protect the national for- 
ests, but when the Department of the Interior went to 
Congress begging for legislation giving it such a right, 
we found, to our astonishment, that we were opposed by 
a powerful lobby consisting of the Ovid Butlers, the 
G. H. Collingwoods and other “conservationists” aided 
and abetted by the Department of Agriculture, which 
department, if it were true to its professed ideals, would 
be willing to see any tree saved anywhere regardless of 
who was the savior. 

In another recent issue of AMERICAN Forests there 
was a further notable editorial output. In this the ques- 
tion was raised, whether in the event that a Department 
of Conservation was created, Mr. Ickes would make 4 
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proper head of that department. After cogitating the 
subject very gravely and with simulated fairness for 
some two columns, the answer was a very cheerful and 
complacent “no.” The reason given why Mr. Ickes would 


not make a proper Secretary of Conservation was be- 


cause he probably would permit the Rocky Mountain 
National Park to be raped by a reclamation project. 

The Secretary of the Interior held a hearing on the 
Big Thompson-Trans-mountain diversion project. This 
hearing was open to everyone, and to all who attended 
a full opportunity was given to express their views. At 
the conclusion of the morning session the Secretary, who 
had been presiding in person, asked in substance, this 
question : 

“What would you do if you had to decide this issue? 
When the Rocky Mountain National Park came into the 
park system it was with a distinet reservation in the law 
that a future reclamation project would be permitted. 
Here was a declared policy of the Congress. Without 
this reservation there wouldn’t be any Rocky Mountain 
National Park today. We had to take it with this limita- 
tion or leave it. We took it. Subsequently the Congress, 
on at least two other occasions, by legislation, has re- 
declared its original policy of permitting at least one 
reclamation project in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. The National Park people, in cooperation with 
the Reclamation Bureau, have worked out a plan for 
this project which will not injure the park in any single 
particular, but which, on the contrary, will be of distinet 
financial and physical benefit to the park. My ultimate 
question is, should the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
sworn to obey the law, openly flout the law and defy 
Congress, thus laying the way open to his removal from 
office and the appointment in his place of a successor 
who would obey the law of the land?” 

I asked this question, or rather series of questions, and 
none of the many conservationists present had any an- 
swer to give. 

Since the AmERICAN Forests has shown by its Janu- 
ary issue that it is quite glib in propounding questions 
to me I will ask it to tell its readers just how, out of 
its profound wisdom and clarity of judgment, it would 
have decided this issue on the basis of the law and the 
facts, assuming that its judgment in March will be the 
same as it was a few months earlier. 

Delegate Dimond has already effectively answered you 
on the fake questions asked by you with reference to the 
publie domain in Alaska but he might have added that 
your question, if made in good faith, might better have 
been propounded to the Department of Agriculture. 
There are two forest reserves in Alaska within the juris- 
diction of the Forest Service, which aggregate 21,500,000 
acres, of which 5,000,000 acres contain timber of mer- 
chantable value. 

If there is any timber in Alaska of merchantable value 
that should be within the national forests that is not 
there, then the Department of Agriculture is alone to 
blame. The fact is that practically all of the merchant- 
able timber is within forest areas and therefore under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. Not 
only has the Congress not given the Department of the 
Interior money with which to patrol the vast area of 
Alaska that is outside of the national forests, it would 
he a physical impossibility to patrol this area. Human 
life cannot be sustained in most of Alaska. Yet by 
your tricky “question” you seek to create the impression 
of a great dereliction of duty on the part of this Depart- 
ment because first, men are not patroling areas where 
human beings could not live, and, second, Alaska con- 
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tains valuable timber for which this Department is 
responsible when the contrary is the fact. 

The lobbying against the proposed Department of 
Conservation in which AMERICAN Forests has taken a 
leading part, is one of the most intensive efforts along 
this line that Washington has ever seen. Some of those 
who are opposed to the President’s reorganization bill 
are no less sincere because they are misguided. These 
persons have made no independent investigation of facts; 
they merely sustain themselves on clichés; they harken 
to the loud outeries of Gifford Pinchot because they came 
to trust him many, many years ago before political am- 
bition oceupied his mind to the exclusion of every other 
interest and when he could be trusted on matters of 
general policy. 

But these innocents little realize that they are merely 
decoys. The lobby against the Department of Con- 
servation is carried on and financed by the big lumber 
interests and by those who can be clubbed into line hy 
the lumber interests. AMERICAN Forests, as a cham- 
pion of conservation, finds itself in queer company. 

The active head of the anti-conservation lobby in 
Washington seems to be Mr. Charles G. Dunwoody, 
whose office is Suite 218 Hay-Adams House. Some 
weeks ago Mr. Dunwoody came on from California to 
fight the Department of Conservation. He seems to be 
well supplied with funds. Mr. Dunwoody not only pulls 
the usual tricks of the professional lobbyist in sending 
out form exhortations as “cooperators” urging people to 
build fires under members of Congress, he entertains 
lavishly. 

Members of Congress have Mr. Dunwoody to thank 
in large part for the deluge of letters which have come 
to them. These letters have come from all parts of the 
country and from all types of organizations. Most of 
them are from people who haven’t the slightest personal 
interest in the proposed Department of Conservation. 
They merely sign form letters or write because some 
friend asks them to do so. There is nothing so easy in 
the world as to start a deluge of letters and telegrams 
in the direction of the Capitol at Washington, as every 
member of Congress knows. 

But intriguing as is the frontal attack by Mr. Dun- 
woody upon the Department of Conservation, his flank 
attack is even more interesting. Recently there was pend- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys the nomination of Mr. E. K. Burlew for First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Burlew was 
nominated by President Roosevelt strictly on the basis 
of his character, ability and preeminent fitness for this 
office. He was nominated by the President in recogni- 
tion of the principle of civil service. 

A bitter assault was made on the Department of the 
Interior from behind this nomination of Mr. Burlew. 
Mr. Dunwoody was in the thick of this fight. He tried 
to hide his trail, but, clever intriguer though he is, he 
was not clever enough for that. He saw in this attack 
on Mr. Burlew an opportunity to try to diseredit the 
Interior Department. Machiavellian lobbyists proceeded 
on the theory that to the extent that they could smear the 
Department of the Interior it would be easier for thein 
to persuade Congress that a Department of Conservation 
should not be set up. But probably AMERICAN Forests 
knows Mr. Dunwoody and knows more about his under- 
cover lobbying activities than I do. 

While still on the subject of lobbyists, we might turn 
to the activities of one Colonel William B. Greeley, 
Secretary-Manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. When Colonel (Continuing on page 142) 
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Native cunning traps his rear foot with a rope 








CAPTURING 


By C. CLAUDE WILSON 


IN THE vast virgin jungles of India, 
timber cannot be exploited economi- 
cally by the mechanical methods used 
in other parts of the world. The for- 
ests of India are scattered over large 
areas where no roads exist, and it 
does not pay to use tractors because 
of the expenses incident to upkeep 
and the employment of skilled drivers 
and mechanics in remote and malarial 
regions. 

In the Nilambur natural forests of 
Malabar, in South India, careful cost 
accounting over a long period has 
shown that, except under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, elephant power is 
cheaper than mechanical power. The 
elephant can be managed by an abo- 
riginal savage, who is more or less im- 
mune to the jungle fevers that attack 
the skilled mechanic, and his pay is 
greatly lower. Furthermore, the ele- 
phant requires no petrol, oil, and 
spares to be transported over long 
and inconvenient distances. He runs 
chiefly on green fodder and water 
which he collects for himself. 

To maintain a sufficient number of 
elephants for logging, however, calls 
for the work of catching wild ones in 
the forest, taming them and _ finally 
training them in woods work. It is 
the purpose of this article to describe 
the various methods used in capturing 
the wild elephants. 

In many jungles they are driven 
into great stockades, or “keddahs” to 
use the Indian word, as in the picture 
“Elephant Boy,’ produced in Mysore 
by the O’Flahertys and recently re- 
leased in all the countries of the 
world. But there is one great objec- 
tion to this method; to keep fit, an 
elephant requires a vast quantity of 
fresh fodder. In the natural state he 
is feeding nearly all day, and most of 
the night as well, stripping the succu- 
lent bark from young teak trees, pull- 
ing the leaves from the long bamboos 
and from a variety of jungle trees, 
and tearing up great bunches of grass. 

In a keddah a whole herd of ele- 
phants is caught at once, and some 
twenty or thirty may be kept, and 
these are roped to trees and fed until 
they are tame. To supply thirty ele- 
phants with sufficient green food for 
several weeks is hardly possible in 
even the most luxuriant forest; an 
army of coolies is necessary, and as 
the nearer sources are exhausted, they 
have to go further and further afield, 
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WILD ELEPHANTS 
FOR LOGGING 


stripping every tree and bush within 
a wide radius of the elephant camp 
until it becomes well nigh impossible 
to collect enough; and, further, the 
eaptives have to be roped to trees un- 
til they are amenable to discipline, 
and this inevitably results in terrible 
galls, as the poor beasts continue to 
struggle to escape for several days 
before they realize that it is hopeless. 

In the Madras Forests, we prefer 
the pit method. The great advantage 
of this system is that the pits are 
distributed through the forest at sev- 
eral centers, where “kraals,” or large 
open-air stables formed of big squared 
logs, are built, three or four at each 
center; then when an elephant is 
caught he is put into one of these 
kraals, where he is let loose, with no 
galling ropes on his legs, and with 
plenty of green fodder for as long as 
is necessary, for it is quite easy to 
collect enough for one or even two or 
three elephants in any elephant jungle. 

Pits are dug at each center in 
groups of three or four, a few yards 
apart, along well-known elephant 
paths, one across the path and one on 
each side of it. These pits are left 
open most of the year, but when the 
time of migration draws near they are 
covered with a lattice work of thin 
bamboo supported on one or two stout 
poles, and on this is spread litter such 
as covers the floor of the surrounding 
jungle; teak leaves in a teak forest, 
bamboo leaves in a bamboo jungle, 
even a crop of quick growing corn 
may be sown on a thin covering of 
earth if it should be found advisable 
to have the pits in a cultivated field. 

The covering of the pits has to be 
very carefully and skilfully done, as 
an elephant is no fool, and anything 
suspicious, a slight sagging in the mid- 
dle, or a small portion of bamboo lat- 
tice left exposed, will warn him at 
once, and he will carefully skirt around 
the edge. An elephant rarely has 
more than one foot off the ground at 
a time, and one often finds a great 
hole in the roof of a pit where some 
cautious old animal has put a foot 
zight through and hgs yet been able 
to stop and draw back in time. The 
pit covering must therefore be put on 
with care and intelligence, and all the 
pits must be visited regularly and 
kept in good condition. For this pur- 
pose pit guards are specially ap- 
pomted and (Continuing on page 141) 
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“kumakis" — tamed elephants — pull him out 


Safe in a “kraal" where he begins his training as a logger 













EARLY each spring the roadsides of southern New 
Jersey’s pine forests glow in the light of night fires. To 
the passerby, if he be aware of the fact that these mil- 


lion and a half acres represent perhaps 
the most dangerous forest fire hazard in 
the northeastern United States, these 
fires burning along the roadways may 
prove disturbing. One cannot easily for- 
get a year like 1936 when many thou- 
sands of acres of pine forests in this 
region were devastated by fire. 

And the danger of fire is very real in 
southern New Jersey. The early sum- 
mer sun bakes out the sandy soil, and 
the leaf cover and abundant brushy vege- 
tation in the open woods become tinder 
dry. <A network of highways—through 
this region—connecting the great cities 
with seashore resorts, multiplies the oc- 
currence of carelessly tossed sparks — 
sparks which, in the brisk winds of late 
spring, become potential forest fires. If 
adequately fanned, the flames may climb 
the well assorted layers of shrubs, 
through the serub oak and into the pine 
erowns. Once fire reaches this stage it 
is hard to stop, for in this level country 
there are few natural barriers to slow it 
down. 

But the fires along the roadsides in 
early spring need not disturb the passer- 
by. The woods are not ablaze beyond 
the roadside areas. Trained workers are 
tending the fires with evident composure. 
Some are actually setting fire in the 
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SERVANT 
FIRES 


By CARL E. OSTROM 


The torchman trails 
his line of fire—fire 
set to conquer fire 


leaves under a lane of trees which are thinned and 
trimmed for a distance of 100 feet back from the road. 
The passing flames lick up the underbrush and literally 
sweep the forest floor clean. And that is just their 
purpose. They leave no inflammable debris to pick up 
chance sparks or to carry oncoming forest fires. 
Aptly called safety strips, these carefully tended and 





Men with shovels follow the torchman, hold- 
ing the fires to designated roadside areas 
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fireproofed zones are an important factor in the guar- 
dianship of New Jersey’s pine forests. They parallel 
the highways and many of the back roads, and some of 
them run off through the woods along forest ownership 
boundaries. 

In their present form, the safety strips are an effi- 
cient product of observation and trial. To even a cas- 
ual observer, the orderliness with which the controlled 
flames do their clean-up work in the strips indicates a 
lot of preparation. First, the larger brush must be cut 
back for the width of the proposed strip. Then branches 
of living trees are pruned, and dead or prostrate trees 
which would provide fuel for accidental fires are felled. 
The tops are burned in piles in openings, and the larger 
wood is hauled away. Next, the leaves and debris are 
raked away from standing trees within the strip, and a 
protective trench is made along borders flanking adja- 
cent timber. 

The sound trees on the safety strips are left standing, 
although not as a measure of convenience or economy. 
On the other hand, their preservation is of great impor- 
tance, for their shade discourages the growth of inflam- 
mable underbrush which springs up vigorously where 
sunlight is abundant. Furthermore, the tree canopy 
keeps down the wind and surface temperature, prevent- 
ing, in a measure, the excessive drying out of any fuels 
lying on the ground. Hardwood trees are the best kind 
for the protection of the safety strip, for they cast 
denser shade than pines, and are far more resistant to 
possible crown fires. So important is this factor that 
attempts are being made to grow hardwood trees along 
sandy roadsides where only conifers grew before. 

The actual burning off of the strips calls for real 
technique. Ideal conditions must be awaited—states of 
wind and moisture which will carry the fire through the 
protective strip but which will not allow it to burn with 
such vigor as to harm standing trees or jump the bor- 
dering trench into adjoining woodlands. Advantage is 





The servant fires leave no inflammable 
debris for the dry summer winds 
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Night, in early Spring, is the time 
for protective burning in New Jersey 


often taken of the period a few days after a rain, when 
the fuels have dried out but while the ground is still 
wet. In this way the living organisms in the soil and 
the physical soil structure can be afford- 
ed a certain degree of protection. 

The proper time of day, as well as of 
season, is iny@lved in the selection of the 
right burning conditions. Fires are usu- 
ally set in late afternoon or evening. 

When the awaited conditions of weather 
arrive, state rangers and CCC workers 
light their gasoline torches and set in to 
burn the underbrush. In order to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the trench 
along the leeward side of the lane, the 
fire is first set along this side, so that it 
burns slowly toward the center of the 
strip. Then the torchmen set flames along 
the windward side, and, with sufficient 
breeze, this line advances to meet the 
other fire somewhat in from the leeward 
edge. Should the fire be set only on the 
windward side, the breeze would tend to 
earry it on across the opposite trench. 

The flames set, men with shovels and 
spray tanks keep the fires from crossing 
trenches or licking at standing trees. 

A considerable task lies ahead in simi- 
larly fire-proofing the borders of private 
lands, which constitute the bulk of New 
Jersey’s pine woods. Fruition of vari- 
ous forest values in the whole territory 
must await the conquering of a serious 
fire situation. No significant part of the 
solution lies in these safety strip barriers. 
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PRIMITIVE BARTER 


By KENSETT ROSSITER 


NOT LONG ago while crossing a field in Westchester 
County, New York, I reached down and picked up a 
beautifully chipped obsidian arrowhead. Obsidian is a 
voleanice glass and, while there are great ledges of it in 
the West, none is found further east than the Yellowstone. 

There, for countless ages, the aborigines fashioned 
their weapons and implements, and even in those re- 
mote ages there was a system of barter among the prim- 
itive tribes which accounts for the few obsidian arrow- 
heads which have been found in the East. 

The Indians of New York and New England were 
severely handicapped by the inferior material along the 
Atlantic seaboard and inland with which they were 
obliged to fashion their weapons. I have picked up 
hundreds of 
their arrow- 
heads and four 
out of five were 
chipped from 
brittle, white 
quartz. There 
is little flint 
worthy of the 
name in this en- 
tireregion.Con- 
sequently, when 
we find arrow- 
heads rudely 
chipped from 
slate, quartz 
and _ bluestone 
we realize what 
an advantage it 
was for the In- 
dians of New 
York and New 
England to re- 
ceive material 
brought to them 
by their red 
brothers of the 
West. 

Not so far 
west as the 
Yellowstone, 
but still very remote in prehistoric times, lay the great 
flint ridge of Ohio. For centuries primitive man quar- 
ried much of his raw material from this vast store- 
house whose stone is so admirably adapted to making 
arrowheads, picks, awls, knives, scrapers, hoes and 
hatchets. This ridge in Licking County is about eight miles 
in length and varies in width from a few hundred feet 
to three miles. Here today may be seen the great holes 
from which this peculiar, pink, flinty stone was quarried. 

With their primitive methods one will, no doubt, won- 
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The most beautifully fashioned arrowheads in the world 
—"bird-points" from the Willamette Valley in Oregon 


der how the Indians managed to carry on such extensive 
operations; but by scraping away the earth and build- 
ing fires on the surface of the rock, and then dashing 
cold water over the heated area one learns that this 
fine-grained rock can be split and shaled off in great 
chunks. Nearby were workshops where the chunks were 
again split and roughly fashioned into “turtlebacks,” 
which is the first stage of the arrowhead. 

The finished arrowheads were objects of barter and 
many of them started on their journey to tribes living 
hundreds of miles from the place where the stone had 
been quarried. While it is a rare occurrence in New 
York or New England to find an obsidian arrowhead 
which has been transported from so great a distance as 
the Yellow- 
stone, it is not 
unusual to find 
implements 
which, we know 
at a glance, 
came from the 
famous flint 
ledge in Ohio. 

The most 
beautifully 
fashioned ar- 
rowheads that 
have been 
found in the 
United States 
are the so- 
ealled “bird- 
points” from 
the Willamette 
Valley, in Ore- 

And the 


lapidary of an- 
cient times 
worked with 
semiprecious 
stone — agate, 
translucent 
blooded quartz, chalcedony, carnelian, jasper and stones 
holding every color of the rainbow. I have even seen 
“bird-points” of turquoise and moss agate. 

So skilled did these workers become that they were 
able to chip from the hardest stone effigies of human 
beings, fish, birds and animals. Some specimens have 
knife-edges so sharp that it would be a simple matter 
to eut your finger while handling them; others are so 
delicately fashioned that their needle-points could be 
successfully used to pry out a splinter. 
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SHADOW - BOXING 


Secretary Ickes’ statement on page 113 purporting to 
answer certain public questions raised in an editorial 
published in the January number of this magazine is 
manifestly an effort to diseredit those who, in the exercise 
of their right of free expression, are opposing his In- 
terior Department claim to trusteeship of all public 
natural resources. Stripped of its intolerance, the state- 
ment to the informed will go down as an exhibition of 
shadow-boxing with questions with which the Secretary 
either is not well informed or is unwilling to meet at 
close quarters. 

Requesting space to answer the questions raised, Mr. 
Ickes expertly dodges them by asserting they were never 
meant to be answered and thereupon launches an attack 
upon the integrity of various individuals and organiza- 
tions that have crossed his path of conservation conquest. 
His intemperate speech will not fool many people— 
certainly not those who know their conservation suffi- 
ciently to distinguish fact from fancy. 

If Mr. Ickes is genuinely obsessed with the belief that 
opposition to his conservation dream is bought and paid 
for by the lumbermen, he is a more deluded man than 
we ever supposed. His obsession carried to its conelu- 
sion means that the lumber industry has been able to buy 
or to “elub into line” not only The American Forestry 
Association but the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the Society of American Foresters, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and fifty other national 
organizations that are opposed to his Interior Depart- 
ment of Conservation scheme. 

Mr. Ickes, however, keeps his punches within the ring 
of accuracy when he says that The American Forestry 
Association has engaged in propaganda to make known 
its views and the views of conservation leaders gener- 
ally in opposition to the proposal to catapult all con- 
servation into the Department of Interior by name- 
changing legerdemain. If this be dishonorable, let Mr. 
Ickes make the most of it. He is not the first public 
official in high office to eastigate the Association or Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot or Colonel William B. Greeley with 
harsh language for opposing their plans. Albert B. 
Fall, Secretary of the Interior in 1922, used harsh lan- 
guage when the Association helped to thwart his at- 
tempt to secure control of the National Forests. So did 
Senator Robert N. Stanfield in 1926 when the Associa- 
tion exposed and blocked his bill to turn the National 
Forests over to the stockmen. 

But Mr. Ickes goes further and by circuitous feinting 
and upper-cutting would have the publie believe that 
ulterior motives guide those who attack his plan of con- 
servation conquest. He makes great point of the fact, 
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for example, that the Editor of this magazine ten years 
ago wrote an editorial commending the idea of a De- 
partment of Conservation. Now the Editor is against 
it; therefore, ipso facto, he must have been bought off! 
In this shadow-boxing, Mr. Ickes fails to state that the 
proposal then under discussion had to do with an in- 
dependent department and did not involve, by suggestion 
or otherwise, hoisting the conservation flag over the old 
Department of the Interior. He likewise fails to state 
that when in 1929 William Hard in a magazine article 
proposed grouping conservation bureaus in the Interior 
Department, AMERICAN Forests opposed it editorially, 
asserting that it would reduce conservation “to a econ- 
tracted form of real estate management”; that from this 
inception of the idea the magazine continued to oppose 
it consistently and unwaveringly and that neither AmErI- 
CAN Forests nor The American Forestry Association has 
ever at any time endorsed turning the country’s natural 
resources over to the Interior Department under Mr. 
Ickes or any of his predecessors. 

In dealing with the O. and C. lands in Oregon and 
with the Rocky Mountain National Park in Colorado, 
the Secretary in his effort to defend himself and his 
Department by a bristling offensive reveals a funda- 
mental source of the opposition to Interior Department 
trusteeship of natural resources; namely, failure to 
protect those already under its jurisdiction. Mr. Ickes 
would have it appear that his Department in the han- 
dling of the public’s O. and C. forest lands has for 
more than twenty years been in the grip of an un- 
changeable law that made mandatory upon it permis- 
sion of the worst forest devastation in the country. The 
fact is that his Department did not concern itself with 
this scandalous dissipation of publie resourees until 
AMERICAN Forests investigated and publicized the situa- 
tion in its April, 1936, issue. 

Following this exposé, Mr. Ickes, who had been in 
office four years, made haste to send representatives to 
Portland, Oregon, to discuss with Colonel Greeley and 
other “Greeley lumbermen” on July 27, 1936, a proposed 
bill for sustained yield forest management of O. and C. 
lands—a bill which “Greeley lumbermen” later helped 
Mr. Ickes have enacted by Congress. 

In his statement, Mr. Ickes goes to great pains to 
prove that his Department had no prior alternative but 
to permit and condone twenty years of forest devasta- 
tion in the finest public forest left in the United States. 
As alibi he cites an opinion from an Interior solicitor. 
This, upon investigation, proves to be an interesting 
document hitherto unknown in O. and C. history. It is 
an opinion written, not ten years ago nor twenty years 
ago when the Interior Department should have been con- 
servationally alert to change the law to stop the devasta- 
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tion, but written in July, 1937, by an Ickes solicitor 
to combat the public charge made a short time before 
by Mr. Gifford Pinchot that the Department has mis- 
managed the O. and C. forests. 

This is the opinion Mr. Ickes offers in his statement as 
evidence “clearly disproving the misrepresentation made” 
by American Forests when it stated that the amend- 
ment to the O. and C. Act passed by Congress in 1928 
gave the Secretary of the Interior as broad authority to 
regulate cutting on the O. and C. lands as that possessed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in respect to the Na- 
tional Forests. Mr. Ickes fails to add that this 1937 
opinion likewise “clearly disproves” the intent of Con- 
gress when it passed the 1928 amendment. Said Mr. 
Sinnott, then Chairman of the Public Lands Committee, 
in reporting the purpose of the amendment to Congress: 

“Tt is to enable the government to invoke as to this 
timber the same safeguards that the Forest Service 
now invokes in the cutting of timber on the National 

Forests.” , 

Whether one accepts the Congressional record or the 
Department’s tardy self-written opinion, the inescapable 
conclusion is that the Interior Department was derelict 
either in not carrying out the intent of the amendment or 
in not calling its defects, if indeed it had defects, prompt- 
ly to the atiention of Congress for rectification. The 
failure either way has cost the public ten years of ruth- 
less devastation of O. and C. timber. 

Equally delusive is the Secretary’s assertion that when 
the Interior Department went to Congress (twenty years 
late) “begging”—actually it was driven—for O. and C. 
legislation, it was opposed by a powerful lobby of repre- 
sentatives of The American Forestry Association. To be 
more specific and accurate for Mr. Ickes, this “powerful 
lobby” consisted of a letter dated May 22, 1937, from 
the President of the Association to the Chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee of the House stating: 

“Let me take this opportunity in behalf of The 
American Forestry Association to commend your Com- 
mittee in taking up this (O. and C.) situation for intel- 
ligent settlement. As regards H. R. 5858, its provisions 
looking to sustained yield forest management of the O. 
and C. lands are highly meritorious and that phase of 
it has our hearty endorsement.” The letter expressed 
the further view that since O. and C. lands are inter- 
mingled with National Forest lands, it would be in the 
public interest of economy and efficiency to have both 
classes of land administered by a single department. 

Nor will the Seeretary’s refuge in laws—as they are 
or have been—condone the fact that under his adminis- 
tration commercialism has entered the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. To assure passage of the creating act 
in 1915 the Interior Department, as Mr. Ickes correctly 
states, consented to a provision stating that the Reclama- 
tion Service may use the park for reclamation develop- 
ments. The stock justification of the Interior Department 
for accepting National Parks containing dubious open- 
ings for commercial invasion has always been that such 
defects would be rectified once the parks were created. 

Has Mr. Ickes since coming into office or later moved 
aggressively or at all to rectify the Rocky Mountain 
National Park Act and thereby safeguard the park 
against this standing threat of commercial use? On the 
contrary, the record shows that in 1936, he allotted $150,- 
000 from his PWA funds to determine the feasibility of a 
combination reclamation and hydro-electric power project 
involving the use of the park. And when the project 
came before Congress with political steam back of it, 
Mr. Ickes was not with other conservationists on the 
fighting line to stop it. Without the aggressive leader- 
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ship of the Secretary of the Interior there was no 
stopping it. After Congress had acted and the horse 
had been stolen, however, Mr. Ickes called a_post- 
mortem conference to which he invited conservationists 
and made them a speech saying he was a law abiding 
man and could not openly flout the law. Now he asks, 
“What would you have done?” The answer, of course, 
is obvious—“too late, Mr. Secretary, again too late.” 

Mr. Ickes, however, deserves credit for having at- 
tempted to answer at least one of the questions raised 
in the January editorial, that pertaining to the lack of 
fire protection and conservation interest in the public 
timber under his jurisdiction in Alaska. Despite the 
fact he calls to his defense words spoken by Delegate 
Dimond at a recent park meeting, the Secretary makes 
a poor case of it. His brief is: 

1. That forest fires in the Public Domain of Alaska 
are not his fault because he has no money with which 
to stop them. 

It is common knowledge that for years fires have 
burned uncontrolled through Alaska’s public domain of 
324,000,000 acres—all under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terior Department. Has Mr. Ickes or his Department 
ever investigated the possibility of controlling these 
fires and thus conserving for Alaska’s present and fu- 
ture development vast resources of forest, range and 
wildlife? Have they ever formulated a protective plan 
and asked Congress for money with which to put it 
into effect? If so, the records do not show it. 

2. A forest fire patrol is physically impossible because 
“human life cannot be sustained in most of Alaska.” 

Senate Document No. 12, “A National Plan for Amer- 
ican Forestry,” published in 1933, says a federal fire 
prevention organization is badly needed for the interior 
Alaskan forests and tundra lands and that an airplane 
patrol to meet the needs could be established at moderate 
cost. As to most of Alaska being uninhabitable, we 
doubt if even Delegate Dimond would corroborate this 
statement. 

3. That Alaska contains no valuable timber for 
which the Interior Department is responsible. 

This statement denies not only the recent report (De- 
cember 1937) of the National Resources Committee on 
“Alaska, Its Resources and Development,” but other 
documents and publications dealing with Alaska. 
The report of the National Resources Committee (of 
which Mr. Ickes is Chairman) places the area of com- 
bined dense and open woodland forest in the interior of 
Alaska at between 64,000,000 and 80,000,000 acres and 
emphasizes that “the interior forests are of inestimable 
value in the development of the interior region.” 

4. If there is timber in Alaska of merchantable value 
that should be within the National Forests that is not 
there, then the Department of Agriculture alone is to 
blame. 

The Secretary’s clear implication is that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been derelict in not asking for 
it. Why should the Department of Agriculture waste 
time asking for public domain timber in Alaska when 
more than thirty requests for additions to National For- 
ests of public domain timber in the States have been 
denied by the Department of the Interior? 

Without pursuing further Mr. Ickes’ belligerent 
shadow-boxing with facts, his statement as a whole, we 
think, will go far to strengthen the public view, already 
widely held, that neither he nor his Department is now 
or ever has been sufficiently alert, forthright and in- 
formed in conservation matters to lay justifiable claim 
to exclusive trusteeship of the public natural resources 
of the American people. 
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I CAN FIND more than a hundred living persons will- 
ing to give expert testimony that Walter Scott libeled 
old Friar Tuck when he branded the holy clerk of 
Copemanhurst as a wasteful destroyer of the King’s deer. 

There are lawyers in the lot, bankers, engineers, sci- 
entists, business men, and what not. They qualify as 
experts because they have made better bows than the 
convivial hedgepriest, better arrows, and have shot bet- 
ter scores at the butts. However, the more than a hun- 
dred of them in November completed a two-week hunt 
in two Michigan counties and brought out only three 
bucks as material reward. One of the successful hunt- 
ers, William Van Vorst, of Lowell, explained why he 
had forsaken the rifle even though he had been success- 
ful with that arm. 

“An archer is lucky to kill a deer,” he said. “Don’t 
let anybody tell you he’s not. But I’ll hunt another ten 
years with the bow to experience the thrill of being 
that lucky.” 

Mr. Van Vorst’s philosophy agreed with that of more 
than a score of veteran archers with whom I had dis- 
cussed plans for the season before it opened. Irving 
Allen, of the Birmingham club, summed up the ideals 
of bow-and-arrow hunters as well as any of them. 

“The archer going into the woods,” he insisted, “does 
not go with the sole idea of getting a deer. If he did, 
he would not go that way. The bow is not an efficient 
weapon as far as the actual taking of game is con- 
cerned. If we wanted that sort of efficiency, we would 
get the finest guns we could buy. 

“Men who have tried archery in the field have found 
that they get more real pleasure out of their hunting 
that way. I have learned more about game habits in 
the four or five years of hunting with the bow than I 
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DEER HUNTING 
WITH AN ARCHER 


More Pleasure and Less Game 
is the Rule as Archery Season 


is Tried Out in Michigan 


By G. A. PRESCOTT 


had learned in ten or fifteen years as a rifleman. The 
average archer has no dislike for the gun, and most of 
them have been rifle hunters; it is simply that the 
archer likes the woods and likes to hunt—it is an old 
urge, you know, to get out and follow game. Possibly 
deep down, too, the archer likes to handicap himself.” 

Every year when some hundred and fifty thousand 
riflemen go into the Michigan woods for deer, the State 
Conservation Department prepares for a season of 
trouble curbing violations among hunters and the back- 
woods folk who kill deer for surreptitious sale. About 
fifty thousand bucks are killed annually and countless 
carcasses of does and fawns are left in the woods to 
rot when the season ends. A dozen hunters are killed 
and two score wounded. In spite of this heavy toll, the 
deer stock continues ample, according to conservation 
men. It is the future that worries them. 

When a deputation from the Michigan Archery As- 
sociation visited the state legislature last summer and 
petitioned for a special area in which to hunt out of 
range of rifle balls, the legislators enjoyed a hilarious 
afternoon—and Speaker George Schroeder arose in his 
wrath next day when he found in the legislative hopper 
a proposal to make it unlawful to hunt elephants and 
giraffes with slingshots in the Michigan jungles. 

But an archery season was declared for Newaygo 
County, in the western part of the Lower Peninsula, 
and in Iosco County in the northeast, to run the two 
weeks just preceding the rifle season. The Department 
of Conservation supported the plan. A stipulation was 
that archers could not later be licensed as rifle hunters. 

Thus it was that the night of October 30 found me 
with thirty archers six miles deep in the oak and poplar 
backwoods of Newaygo County, northeast of White 
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Cloud. They were a jolly crew, including perhaps the 
most experienced longbowmen in the state—as jovial as 
ever were the followers of the fabled Robin Hood, and 
as keen on getting their buck. 

“Camp Sherwood” they named the three old logging 
camp cabins that housed them. The mess hall was 
called “Pope Hall” in honor of the late Saxton Pope, of 
Detroit, whom they rated as America’s most notable 
archer. Another was called “Art Young Lodge” for 
Pope’s famous hunting companion in Africa. 

The first night was spent in renewing acquaintances 
and in chaffing about archery theories and equipment. 
Gecing into camp was a simple matter—just unloading 
blanket rolls, some two dozen rustling feathered shafts, 
and a clattering longbow or two. The really big job 
was to hone down even keener the steel arrowheads un- 
til they were sharp as your granddad’s pet razor. 
Archery kills depend upon hemorrhage rather than shock. 

Next day the whole gang explored farflung areas, 
studying cover, looking for deer sign, and planning for 
Monday’s great event. When the lads returned at night, 
they were full of enthusiasm. Deer appeared plentiful, 
although riflemen had taken several hundred bucks out 
of the county the preceding year. They were so plen- 
tiful, in fact, that they did not bother with regular 
trails but wandered in all directions and apparently at 
all times of day, the scouts reported. 

I was to follow Nellie Reid with my camera. I had 
been hearing about Nellie for some time—of the remark- 
able shot at Blaney that brought down the 183-pound, 
eight-point buck; how the boys 
kidded Nellie with accusations 
of shady practices to bemuse 
the buck into range. Lots about 
Nellie. I began to be curious, 
and who wouldn’t be? A fel- 
low likes to know something 
about the people he accom- 
panies into the woods. 

Maybe you’re like me and 
fall for the old songs. “Nellie 
Was a Lady” and things like 
that. Well, don’t. You wouldn’t 
if you knew Nellie as I do now. 
This Nellie positively was not 
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a lady. One glance convinced me of that, and when he 
clamped down on my hand as if it were a 100-pound 
hunting bow to be strung, all possible doubts passed. 

He is Nelson B. Reid, of Highland Park, and, I 
learned, a figure of some note in national target arch- 
ery. He and Fred Bear, of Detroit, rated among the 
state’s finest roving and trick shots, were the center of 
the gang’s interest, for both had bucks to their credit 
and Fred at least had a variety of other game as well. 
Both were confident of new kills, although Nellie could 
remain only three days. 

Conservation Officers Elmer Thompson, of Bitely, and 
Alger Cline, of White Cloud, dropped in on the fanning 
bee to warm their hands and were showered with ques- 
tions as to hunting grounds. 

“T know where I’m going,’ a young leatherclad 
chirped up from the corner by the fire. “I saw a lot of 
doe tracks and some bucks out west by that abandoned 
farmhouse.” 

“Huh? Buck tracks!” Fred cut in. “I wish somebody 
would show me the difference between buck and doe 
tracks!” 

“RFasy,” the fire-warmer insisted. “Doe-track toes are 
close together; buck tracks are spread.” 

“Applejack!” Fred exploded. “What you can tell 
from deer tracks is just this: If you see his track, he’s 
gone; if you don’t see it, maybe he’s coming.” 

All the group were licensed properly and most of them 
already had pinned license numbers across their backs 
as required by law. The officers settled down to enjoy 
the evening. “Anyhow, we’re not 
looking for any trouble with 
you fellows,” Officer Cline said. 

“Mean we won’t clean out 
the deer herd the first day or 
two?” 

“Partly that,’ he laughed. 
“You probably won’t take 
many deer, but more impor- 
tant, you’re not the sort of 
hunters to fire indiscriminately. 
It is the novice hunter and the 
persistent game-hog that cause 
us most trouble.” 

(Continuing on page 143) 
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From Camp Sherwood, in Newaygo County, Michigan's eschery enthusiasts take up the trail of the elusive deer—without much luck 
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THE PESHTIGO, WISCONSIN 
FOREST FIRE OF 1871 ‘ 


ud 

was one of the worst catastrophes this country ever "4 I 
experienced. 1,280,000 acres of timber were burned 4 + 2 
and 1,500 lives lost. To prevent such disasters for- i% 

esters, CCC camps, fire departments, lumbermen, sports- 

men and rural residents equip with INDIAN FIRE j 
PUMPS—the world’s foremost forest fire fighters. Any- 





one interested in fire prevention should return the 
coupon below for full information 





PILGRIMS NEEDED 
WwooD 


and they found a vast abundance of timber 
for their early settlements. When trees 
blocked expansion for homes and farms 
they chopped and burned great areas. A 
forest to them was something to be de- 
stroyed—not preserved. Today fire is tak- 
ing such a toll of our national forests 
that an average of over $25,000,000 worth 
of timber a year is lost. INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are the first line of defense In 
fighting this menace. 


U. S. FORESTERS USE INDIANS 


and claim they are the fastest, best all ‘round fire fighters 
ever made. Federal and State Forest Patrols are liberally 
supplied with INDIANS which are carried in fire trucks (see 
photo). Sturdily built to stand continual hard use, INDIANS 
had to be right to get professional foresters’ endorsement. 
# Outfit carries high on the back, no rubbing or chafing. Power- 
ful 50 ft. stream penetrates to the base of grass or brush 
' where fire is doing its deadly work. Return the coupon for 
catalog, prices and copies of testimonials. 


IF FIRE CAN 
CATCH A DEER 


what chance have less fleet animals or 
humans caught in the blazing inferno 
Many furred and feathered creatures 
perish in every forest fire. Game birds 
with ground nesting habits are heavy 
losers. In the region through which 
fire has passed hunting and fishing are 
spoiled for years. INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS extinguish a fire right at the 
start—before it gets a chance to spread. 
Only clear water used. 5-gal. tank 
may be kept filled indefinitely ready 











for instant use. Brass bottom will not HAS 8 INDIANS 
* corrode oF rust. We have a complete forest fire apparatus with 
2 eight INDIAN FIRE PUMPS on it. We have 


put out miles of fire in the mountains and woods 
with our INDIANS. Often we refill the pumps 


from brooks or streams. We find INDIAN FIRE 
| i PUMPS play an important part in saving property 
every year. | have often taken a load of men and 
a INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and put out fires which 
F might easily do thousands of dollars of damage 
JAMES C. CASSIDY, Fire Warden, 
F i i Sheffield. Mass. 
> - _ 
» D.B. SMITH & CO., 405 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 
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D. B. SMITH & CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Send us full information on your INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS. 
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THE RANGER’S 


Down at the ranch the range cattle 
were drifting home by twos and threes, 
following the fence around to wait pa- 
tiently at the gate that would let them 
in to the great stacks of alfalfa hay. 
Far up the mountain beneath a fleck- 
less October sky, Old Baldy had pulled 
his winter cap down over his bald “pate.” 

Somewhere between the two points 
shambled old Mrs. Bruin. Try as we 
might, neither Sid nor I had ever had 
more than one long look at her or her 
three husky cubs. 

Four silky cubs had been born in her 
den, a rocky retreat on a precipitous 
mountainside. When they were three 
weeks old, one little fellow had romped 
too far from the cave and gone tumbling, 
thumping, yipping to the bottom and 
lay still. Across a small ravine I reined 
in my horse and waited for the tiny 
one to rally. As I watched, a shower 
of gravel came crunching down the 
mountain near him. Looking up, I saw 
Mrs. Bruin hurrying to the rescue, 
whimpering as she came. Her long 
claws dug up the earth and stones in 
their frantic speed. Whining deeper 
and louder as she approached him at 
the foot of that long rough descent, her 
manifestations were almost human when 
she reached him. She licked his little 
nose and eyes, shoved his head about on 
its limp little neck, rolled him over 
with her great mother paw, tramped the 
earth to dust around him, then curled 
down beside him there in the twilight 
of the canyon. 

I rode on in silence and meditation, 
vowing that the next day, unknown to 
Sid, I would right a wrong that suddenly 
lay heavy upon my conscience. While 
riding for cattle during those lazy sum- 
mer days, Sid and I had conspired 
against Mother Bruin in every fiendish 
way we could devise. Once we butchered 
a veal and hung it in a tree, setting a 
trap beneath, but Mrs. Bruin understood 
too well the craftiness and cussedness 
that had hung it there. 

Later we found a bee tree down 
among the junipers that had been robbed. 
Furrows dug in the bark by strong 
claws told the tale. It was then and 
there that Sid and I decided to build 
a trap and bait it with honey. We 
worked three days making a wedge- 
shaped affair of heavy logs. Across the 
open end was a heavy door, intended 
to be the undoing of Mrs. Bruin. When 
the trap was set, this door hung aloft 
supported by a heavy aspen pole, the 


base resting on the end of another 
pole which worked like an old time 
well sweep. On the other end of this 


pole the can of honey was to be hung. 
The second Mrs. Bruin touched that 
can of honey, the trap would be sprung, 
down would come the heavy door and the 
bear would be ours. We finished the 
trap the morning of the day I had 
witnessed the tragedy in Mrs. Bruin’s 
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A TRAP IS BAITED 


But When the Trapper Was Caught by His 
Own Honey—It Was Ranger to the Rescue 


By Mrs. E. Fred Sargent 


Wife of a Forest Ranger 


family. All that remained to be done 
was to bait it. 

The next morning found frost on the 
shaded places and the roan steer at the 
gate which signified that Prince Autumn 
was at the door. “One of us had better 
go for supplies before the round-up,” 
Sid advised. I volunteered. 

On my return I found Sid in a highly 
nervous state, pale, haggard and sunken 
of eyes. I inquired at once as to his 
condition. He assured me that he 
never felt better in his life but as he 
moved about, it was apparent that he 
favored his back and that every lift 
of a pack racked his body with pain. I 
knew something had happened. So after 
a bountiful supper, I drew my chair 
before our cobblestone fireplace and 
demanded, “Sid, what seems to be the 
matter with you anyway?” Then poor 
Sid told his pitiful tale. May the angels 
forgive me if I laughed! 

As soon as I was out of sight, Sid 
had saddled our little plow horse, tied 
a fifty pound can of honey on the sad- 
dle and was off on a twelve mile trip up 
country to bait the bear trap. 

He approached the trap whistling and 
swung Nancy broadside to the door, 
loosened the rope and _ lowered his 
treasured can of honey to the ground. 
Then he rode Naney into a glowing 
clump of aspen and tied her. He eut 
the top out of the honey ean, attached 
a wire bail and scrutinized the trap in 
all its vital points. Just to reassure 
Mrs. Bruin, he decided to make a few 
claw tracks under the door, so he tossed 
his gloves to Naney and dropped down 
to claw. In doing so, he struck the 
supporting pole and down dropped the 
door, striking him across the waist. 
Being made of green logs, it was of 
tremendous weight. It slowly settled, flat- 
tening and pinning him to the ground. 

Poor Sid! He began immediately to 
make claw tracks in earnest. He tried 
to turn over, to squirm out, then in. 
He pushed with his toes and elbows and 
in so doing his legs upset the can of 
honey. He whistled his long silvery note 
and yoo-hoo-ed. But only the rocks 
gave answer. Exhausted by his futile 
efforts, he lay still and tried to think. 
Nancy grew restless. A light breeze 
sprung up from nowhere and went sing- 
ing through the tree tops. He turned 


his head to one side and rolled his 
eyes skyward; it must be six-thirty, he 
He made more claw tracks 
again 


thought. 


and began his various antics 


only to end exhausted. 

An orchid arch moved majestically 
across the sky leaving behind a fied 
of blinking stars. Up from the canyon 
eame the drum of grouse. Naney 
neighed, and wound herself tight up to 
the tree. Another chill danced over 
Sid’s prostrate form. His hair wa 
heavy with frost; his back pained him 
terribly; his legs felt thick and heavy 
and cold. Nancy stamped her littl 
foot, unwound herself, neighed loudly, 
Then all was still, terribly still. 

Down among the rocks and _ timber 
came a big furry mother, sniffing and 
sniffing the morning breeze. Nancy too 
sniffed that morning breeze and grew 
more frantic every minute. Her twiteb- 
ing ears caught the snapping of twigs 
and the shuffle of leaves just as Mr. 
Bruin emerged from a thicket. With 
a snort of terror she reared, snapped 
her reins and was off with frightened 
speed. Sid knew that something was 
near; he tried to recall the prayer his 
mother had taught him and began “The 
Lord is My Shepherd, I shall not want, 
He maketh me to lie down’”—but where, 
he couldn’t remember. So he _ began 
“Blessed are the meek in Spirit.” A 
hot breath warmed his leg for a minute. 

Mrs. Bruin was fond of honey and 
intended to get her share so she put 
one big paw on Sid’s foot to hold it 
still and licked the spilled honey from 
his boots, then off of his pants legs; 
then with grave thoroughness, she 
clawed back his pants leg and licked 
the honey off of his bare leg while Sid 
kicked weakly with his other leg, prayed 
and finally buried his face in the ditt. 
Mrs. Bruin turned, gave her attention 
to the honey can, rolled it about until 
it was shining clean, licked her paws of 
and shambled on toward home. ' 

But, Sid, lying there, was too pam 
stricken to even guess what had become 
of Mrs. Bruin. What seemed like al 
eternity dragged by. Suddenly he was 
aroused by a jolly “Well, I’ll be hanged! 
Ranger Dean sat astride his big bay, 
leading the reluctant Nancy. 

“Help!” came faintly from Sid « 
that part of him that was in the trap. ff 

The ranger leaped from his _ horse, 
pried up the door and gently draggel 
him out by his bear-licked legs. Sid ws 
too cold and exhausted to stand, bul 
after a careful examination, the rangt? 
decided no bones were broken and thal 
his body was not cut in two as Sid kept 
contending. Reassured on that scot 
Sid’s recovery was rapid. 

“I figured something had gone hay 
wire with Sid,” the ranger later toll 
me, “when I met Nancy trotting dow 
the trail, so I back-tracked her. After 
all, it was Naney—and Mrs. Bruin—tht! 
really saved Sid.” i 

Somewhere between our corral gt 
and Old Baldy, Mrs. Bruin still 9% 
her way unthanked. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


COMMITTEE ABANDONS DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


An encouraging victory in the struggle 
to keep the Forest Service, Biological 
Survey, Soil Conservation Service, and 
other agricultural functions in the De- 
partment of Agriculture was announced 
on February 15 when Senator James F. 
Byrnes, Chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Government Organization, 
submitted to the Senate a favorable re- 
port on S. 3331, from which all reference 
to a Department of Conservation had 
been removed. Newspaper releases had 
previously announced that the committee 
was unanimous in its decision to elimi- 
nate from the government reorganization 
bill Section 402, which would have 
changed the name of the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Con- 
servation. The new committee bill super- 
sedes the old reorganization bill, 8. 2970. 

This is the culmination of efforts 
which were started when the report of 
the Brownlow Committee on Government 
Organization was released by the Presi- 
dent on January 11, 1937. There fol- 
lowed shortly the introduction of the 
Robinson Bill, patterned after the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Commit- 
tee. Immediately, The American For- 
estry Association and other organizations 
sounded warnings against possible dis- 
ruption of those conservation agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture as the 
Forest Service and the Biological Sur- 
vey, and made clear the danger, were the 
bill passed as written, that the major 
functions of these bureaus would be 
transferred to the proposed Department 
of Conservation. During the intervening 
months, national and state organizations 
dealing with agriculture, conservation, 
and wildlife—with a combined member- 
ship of more than 5,000,000—condemned 
the proposal to change the name of the 
Department of the Interior, and ex- 
pressed their opposition to those features 
that would open the way for a disrup- 
tion of the functions of the Department 
of Agriculture which deal with the con- 
servation of the naturally renewable re- 
sourees such as forests, soils and wildlife. 

Encouraging as is the action of the 
Senate Committee, it is by no means 
conclusive. The committee’s bill must be 
acted upon in the Senate and thereafter 
must be approved by the House. The 
elimination of all reference to a Depart- 
ment of Conservation is, however, in line 
with the Warren Bill, H. R. 8202, as 
passed by the House August 13, 1937, 
and indicates complete agreement on that 
issue. 

The present version of the reorganiza- 
tion bill grants practically unlimited au- 
thority to the President to regroup or 
transfer government agencies, but states 
that executive orders to be effective must 
be transmitted to Congress before Janu- 
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ary 30, 1940. The previous bill would 
have continued this power for a full 
three years. 

Like the original bill, so-called policy- 
determining officials would be exempted 
from Civil Service and the President 
given broad discretion in determining 
which officials are so classified. 

Under the terms of the bill as reported, 
there is nothing to prevent the transfer, 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of the Interior, of such 
agencies as the Biological Survey, Soil 
Conservation Service, or the Forest Serv- 
ice. Although fears have been expressed 
that such transfers could still be made 
under the bill as now written, Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace issued a statement on 
February 16 indicating that he does not 
share them. 

“The government reorganization bill as 
it stands in S. 3331 as reported is, in my 
opinion, a long step forward toward 
making democracy an efficient agency for 
the general welfare. I hope,” declared 
the Secretary of Agriculture, “that all 
those who have been especially concerned 
about agriculture and conservation in 
governmental reorganization will give it 
their wholehearted and vigorous support. 

“Under the bill as reported to the Sen- 
ate there is no implication requiring or 
inducing any further consideration of the 
transfer of any agricultural functions 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
any other department. In the term ‘ag- 
ricultural’ I would include among others 
the functions of the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, and the 
Soil Conservation Service.” 

That the desire to substitute the name 
“Conservation” for “Interior” may not 
be entirely conquered is evidenced by the 
recent publication of Senate Document 
142, entitled “Why a Department of 
Conservation.” This was printed in re- 
sponse to a request from Senator Logan 
of Kentucky, and contains a full presen- 
tation of the case as prepared by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

To avoid the possibility of any further 
effort to effect a transfer of the Forest 
Service, Biological Survey, or Soil Con- 
servation Service, an amendment may be 
submitted on the floor of the Senate, pro- 
posing to retain in the Department of 
Agriculture all the agricultural functions 
now assigned to it. 

The bill as recently reported leaves un- 
changed the proposal to create a new 
Department of Welfare. It creates a 
seven member Civil Service Advisory 
Board with a permanent secretary who 
would act as a liaison between the Board 
and the single Civil Service Commissioner 
who would supersede the present Civil 
Service Commission of three. The bill 
requires daily reports of government ex- 





penditures, and requires the Senate tp 
confirm the appointment of a Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget whose office 
would take over all the auditing noy 
carried out by the General Accounting 
Office. 

Secretary Wallace in his statement of 
February 16 foresaw “rapid progress in 
coordinating related functions in differ. 
ent departments,” and referring to the 
National Resources Planning Board, as 
created in the bill, said, “Fortunately, 
the reorganization bill provides for an 
over-all planning agency which would be 
directly responsible to the President and 
which would be so manned and so physi- 
cally located as to be no more under the 
dominance of one department than ap- 
other. It is my belief that through this 
agency the President would be enabled 
to coordinate the planning functions of 
other departments and agencies in a har. 
monious manner with the agricultural, 
conservational, and land-use planning 
work in the Department of Agriculture. 
Similarly, planning in connection with 
any no:-agricultural funetions which 
would continue to exist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would, through this 
central set-up, be coordinated harmoni- 
ously with the basie planning work of 
related functions existing in other de 
partments. 

“Another phase of interdepartmental 
coordination has to do with administr- 
tion procedures, and current policies. The 
Farm Credit Administration and the De 
partment of Agriculture some months ago 
established a permanent interdepartmen- 
tal committee to coordinate programs 
and policies as they affect these two 
agencies working for rural welfare. The 
committee is only started but already it 
promises real benefits. I see no reasol 
why a similar method could not be used 
in coordinating the agricultural, conser- 
vational, and land-use activities of any 
other department with those of Agricul- 
ture, or of coordinating the non-agricil- 
tural activities of this department with 
related work in other departments. 

“However the government is orgal- 
ized,” Secretary Wallace emphasized. 
“there will be need for cooperation and 
coordination. The problems with whieh 
government deals are too complex and 
inter-related to forego such cooperatio 
and coordination. I know that the of 
cials of this department will be glad to 
see removed the uncertainties which w 
questionably have been a handicap " 
full concentration on their tasks. 

“It seems to me,” coneluded the Seer 
tary of Agriculture, “that the present 
status of the governmental reorganizatio! 
bill and its likelihood of passage shoul 
be weleomed by all sincere friends of #& 
riculture and conservation.” 
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2) How DYNAMITE 
BBN helps protect 
the Nation’s Forests 
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IRE LANES cut through forests will save untold 
millions of trees from destruction by fire. 

These lanes—checkerboarded through the woods—not 
only tend to restrict fires to the “blocks” in which they 
start, but permit the rushing of fire-fighting apparatus to 
hitherto inaccessible parts of wooded areas. 

The removal of stubborn green stumps could easily be 
the hardest job in the cutting of fire lanes. But the use 
of dynamite has made it one of the easiest. 


Dynamite can either lift stumps out bodily, split or 
loosen them for easy pulling, or break them up for quick 
handling, whichever way is found to be the most efficient 
in the circumstances. 

Du Pont has pioneered in the work of removing stumps 
with dynamite. The accumulated knowledge of years has 
been of great assistance to government engineers and has 
enabled them to use millions of pounds of du Pont dyna- 
mite annually in the most efficient and effective manner. 

We are glad to have been of service in helping to pre- 
serve the nation’s forests. 


Tap-rooted stump heaved out 
by dynamite and ready for 
easy disposal. 





Stumps like those shown in 
this picture are removed 
economicaily with dynamite 
because its power is flexible. 
A small charge for a little 
stump. A large charge for 
a big stump. Its action is 
quick and positive. Saves 
time . . . money. 





WHAT JOB BAVE YOU 
FOR DYNAMITE ? 


Draining? Building high- 
ways? Quarrying? Fighting 
soil erosion? Changing 
channels of streams? Du 
Pont has an explosive for 
every purpose. Write us. 
We can surely be of service. 
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EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


for the 


1938 


ANNUAL MEETING 
of 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


We have just been advised that 
this Hotel will be Headquarters 
for the Annual Meeting of The 
American Forestry Association, 
May 5, 6 and 7. 


A full page advertisement will 
appear in the next issue giving 
details of the activities and 


sports to be found here. 






‘OLD POINT COMFORT VIRGINA 
famous Yoar Round eesort : 
----dince 1860 

UNDER DIRECTIONo# SIDNEY BANKS 
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NEW LOW FOREST FIRE RECORD REPORTED 


The lowest recorded burn and a new 
low record for man-caused forest fires 
were chalked up in 1937 for the 157 Na- 
tional Forests. 

The 1937 burn per million acres was 
only 508 acres. The lowest previous rec- 
ord for an entire season was 800 acres 
per million, burned in 1933. The lowest 
burns recorded in other years include the 
record of 833 acres per million which were 
burned over in 1930 and the record of a 
thousand acres per million which was es- 
tablished in 1906. 

The highest recorded burn of any year 
was that in 1910 when 25,642 acres per 
million were burned over. 

While there was an increase of about 
one and a half per cent in the number 
of man-caused fires in 1937, as compared 
to the five-year average for 1932-36, the 


1937 reports nevertheless show a reduction 
in the per cent of fires attributed to human 
causes. In 1932-36 man-caused fires regis. 
tered sixty-three per cent of the total 
while in 1937 man-caused fires comprised 
only fifty-three per cent of the total, 
Lightning caused many fires in 1937, 

The total number of fires reported on 
the National Forests in 1937 was 11,586, 
or a twelve per cent increase over the five- 
year average for 1932-36 of 10,348. In 
spite of the increased number of fires, 
however, the Forest Service says that only 
105,155 acres were burned, or less than a 
third of the five-year average annual burn, 

Forest Service officers fought an aver. 
age of more than thirty fires a day in 
1937. Of the 11,586 fires which started, 
all but 242 were controlled within the first 
twenty-four hours. 


ANACONDA PRIMITIVE AREA APPROVED 


The Anaconda-Pintlar Primitive Area— 
145,000 acres of strikingly scenic, practi- 
cally unexplored mountain peaks, precipi- 
tous canyons, cascading streams, alpine 
lakes, glaciers and highland meadows in 
the Deerlodge, Beaverhead and Bitterroot 
National Forests in Montana—has been 
officially designated. 

The newly established Primitive Area 
extends for about forty miles along the 
Continental Divide, lying approximately 
thirty miles southwest of the smelter city 
of Anaconda, Montana. 

Elevations in the area range from 6,200 
to over 10,000 feet above sea level. The 
lakes and streams are full of fish, while 
moose, deer, elk, bear and mountain goats 
are commonly seen in the mountains. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR 


Unless immediate action is taken against 
the menace of blister rust in California, 
little hope can be held for the protection 
of 2,000,000 acres of native sugar pine 
valued at more than $50,000,000. This an- 
nouncement, made jointly by S. B. Show, 
regional forester of the United States 
Forest Service, and W. V. Benedict, senior 
forester in charge of the California office 
of Plant Disease Control of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, fol- 
lowed a study of blister rust disease cen- 
ters in northern California. 

“The situation is far more serious than 
most people realize,” Regional Forester 
Show emphasized. 

Blister rust is a fungus disease com- 
parable to black stem wheat rust since 
both diseases require two host plants for 
the dissemination and propagation of the 
disease spores. In the case of blister rust, 
these hosts are sugar pine or any of its 
kindred five-needle pine species, and see- 
ondly, all currant and gooseberry bushes, 
either wild or cultivated. Currant and 
gooseberry bushes infected with the dis- 
ease harbor minute spores which are car- 
ried to nearby sugar pines by the wind. 
These spores enter the pine needles and 
extend their growth into twigs and 


Although the Primitive Area lies with- 
in a relatively short distance of Anacon- 
da, the roads end where the wilderness 
begins, and the recreationist who chooses 
to delve into its solitudinous beauty must 
leave his car at the edge of the wilderness 
and continue by foot or horseback. Even 
the trail system is limited; and while plans 
are being made to improve and expand it 
somewhat, particularly where the topog- 
raphy makes travel most difficult, many of 
the trails leading to exhilarating heights 
or peaceful glades will always provide 
ample thrills to the venturesome climber. 

There is nothing to mar the area’s natt- 
ral attractiveness; it remains today as it 
was centuries ago. 


PINES THREATENED 


branches. At the end of a two or three 
year incubation period on the pine trees 
a canker develops on limbs or trunk and 
eventually girdles the diseased part of the 
tree causing eventual death. 

About one-quarter of the total sugat 
pine area in urgent need of control has 
been given initial protection during the 
few years in which blister rust contrd 
work has been carried on in Californis, 
it was announced, as a precautionary met 
sure against the ultimate encroachment 0 
the disease from centers of heavy infet 
tion in Oregon. This work has been cot 
ducted at an average cost of $3.23 an act 
Remaining are more than 1,500,000 acré 
of high quality sugar pine timberland. 

In recent years, however, blister ™ 
has made its entrance into the State al! 
has spread rapidly. Last summer and fil 
discoveries of the rust in several stagé 
were made in areas as far as 125 mile 
south of the Oregon boundary line. The 
presence of the disease in several northers 
localities of the State indicates that 
advances ultimately will be carried the 
length of the Sierra Nevada. Unless 
trol measures are started at an early date 
extensive damage to pine timber will ot 
eur, the foresters warn. 
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FEDERAL WILDLIFE BUREAU REORGANIZED 


Extensive organizational changes with- 
in the Federal Government’s wildlife bu- 
reau became effective February 1. 

“With a view to economy of operation, 
increased efficiency, and a better coordi- 
nation of activities,” Ira N. Gabrielson, 
Chief of the Biological Survey, is replac- 
ing the Bureau’s two present Divisions of 
Game Management and Migratory Water- 
fowl, with four divisions—Predator and 
Rodent Control, Game Management, Wild- 
life Refuges, and Construction and CCC 
Operations. They will constitute the Bu- 
reau’s Washington office along with the 
Divisions of Wildlife Research, Land Ac- 
quisition, Administration, and Public Re- 
lations, which remain unchanged. 

The changes have been brought about 
because of greatly increased responsibili- 
ties and activities in Federal wildlife ad- 
ministration. They follow a recent decen- 
tralization of federal wildlife work that 
increased the responsibilities of the Bio- 
logical Survey’s ten regional directors. 

Stanley P. Young will head the new 
Division of Predator and Rodent Control. 
For the past three years he has been Chief 
of the Division of Game Management. 

Albert M. Day, who for the past three 
years has been in direct charge of preda- 
tor and rodent control, will assist in pre- 


liminary work pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of the recent Act authorizing fed- 
eral aid to states in wildlife restoration. 

J. Clark Salyer, chief of the Division of 
Migratory Waterfowl, will head the new 
Division of Wildlife Refuges, which will 
administer the big-game preserves and 
wildlife ranges formerly under the Divi- 
sion of Game Management, as well as the 
waterfowl and other bird refuges. 

The new Division of Construction and 
CCC Operations will be in charge of 
Hugh W. Terhune, one-time representa- 
tive of the Bureau in Alaska and member 
of the Alaska Game Commission and re- 
cently superintendent of the White River 
Refuge, in Arkansas. 

Under the direction of W. E. Crouch, 
formerly in charge of big-game refuges 
and game-management agents, the Divi- 
sion of Game Management will continue 
to conduct all activities in administering 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the Lacey 
Act, and the Alaska Game Law, and all 
activities under the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp Act except those relating to 
research and refuge development. 

Chiefs of Divisions not involved in the 
reorganization are: Dr. W. B. Bell, Wild- 
life Research; Rudolph Dieffenbach, Land 
Aequisition; W. Roy Dillon, Administra- 
tion; and H. P. Sheldon, Publie Relations. 


NATIONAL PARK OBJECTIVES PROCLAIMED 


Policies, standards, and objectives of the 
National Park Service were discussed in 
Washington on January 20 and 21, 1938, 
when Park Service officials joined with 
The American Planning and Civie As- 
sociation, under the chairmanship of its 
president, Horace Albright, in a confer- 
ence on National Parks. 

Diseussing the ultimate objectives of the 
park movement, Director Arno B. Cam- 
merer said, “We do not consider that 
parks are a substitute for either good for- 
estry or good agricultural practices. We 
do not wish to substitute parks for lands 
that are primarily valuable for grazing, 
mning, trapping, or power and irrigation 
Projects, and we do not wish to see these 
pursuits conducted in parks. Nor do we 
urge park use as the only form of conser- 
vation, for there are many. But those 
areas, and objects that are primarily val- 
uable for the inspiration of the Nation 
should be included in the National Park 
and Monument System. The park type of 
use was devised to provide for the maxi- 
mum use of those resources. No other eat- 
‘gory of land use can provide that maxi- 
mum use. It has a very definite and im- 
portant place in the thrift of a nation. 

To further that objective,” Director 
ammerer continued, “we are attempting 
eae aise, and secure for public 
inspiration and benefit all those areas that 
‘re nationally of more vaiue for recreation 
etalon for any other use; 

standing _ Stretches of the ocean 
ae nationally important prehistoric 

storie sites, objects, and buildings; 


the finest representative examples of na- 
tive plant and animal associations; the 
most instructive geological phenomena; 
and a system of nationally important 
scenic and historic parkways. 

“T see no grounds for apprehension 
about such a program, nor can I under- 
stand why certain organizations should 
oppose it.” He concluded, saying, “The 
chief difficulty lies in the failure to realize 
that the National Park and National Mon- 
ument Svstem is not a luxury but is a legiti- 
mate and thrifty investment in natural 
and human resources and that we have as 
yet failed to comprehend the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of that type of investment.” 

Jesse L. Nusbaum, Superintendent of 
Mesa Verde National Park, emphasized 
the desirability of not opening more park 
areas to motorized travel, and urged 
against violating primitive areas in Na- 
tional Parks with highway development. 

The National Parks System as a means 
of preserving our grandest and most beau- 
tiful areas was described by Frank A. Kit- 
tredge, Regional Director with headquar- 
ters in Berkeley, California. He indicated 
this especially “in the preservation of the 
most precious bits of primeval country; 
in holding and imparting the atmosphere 
of primeval wilderness; in the using of 
those gifts of nature, generation after 
generation in physical, mental, and in- 
spirational upbuilding—conservation and 
use without destruction.” 

Closing the conference, Secretary Har- 
old L. Ickes complimented the high ideals 
of the National Park Service. 


@ Just cultivate a good goli swing 
and use this new type perfect tool on 
heavy weeds and light brush. 
They will disappear with the 
greatest of ease and about 
twice as fast as with old 
style cutters. 


No. 26 Kelly Weed Cutter 
has 14-inch,double edged 
serrated blade, stout 31- 
inch handle. Assembled 
complete, ready to use. 



















Easy to resharpen. 


Write us today for in- 
formation as to how 
a sample tool may 
be obtained by in- 


terested foresters. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Makers of 
Essential Tools 
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EVEN THE SUN 


takes a shine to these 
friendly beachfront hotels 


Life is sunnier both outside and 
inside Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
as guests enthusiastically testify. 
Bicycling on the Boardwalk, 
riding, badminton, squash, con- 
certs, dances, entertainments. 
Restricted clientele. Low rates. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 





ATLANTIC CITY 
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The 
New York State College 
of Forestry 


Sd 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
ears are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 

The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 
Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in woo1 technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 


SamueL N. Spxrinc, Dean 














GARDEN GROUP TO TOUR HOLLAND 


The Horticultural Society of New York 
has announced that it is again sponsoring 
an April trip to Holland, and extends an 
invitation to garden enthusiasts through- 
out the country to join their group on 
this pilgrimage. France and England, it 
was stated, would be included in the trip 
this year. 

The Society has prepared a_ booklet 
setting forth all details of the tour — 
itinerary, costs and other information for 
those interested in gardening. This book- 
let may be obtained by writing The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, Ine., 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





HORACE L. TILGHMAN DIES 


Horace L. Tilghman, lumberman of 
Marion, South Carolina, and one of the 
most active conservationists in the South, 
died December 7. He served as one of 
the first presidents of the Southern For- 
estry Congress, was active in the South 
Carolina Conservation Society and la- 
bored long for the establishment of the 
South Carolina State Commission of For- 
estry, to which he was appointed in 1927. 
He was elected the first Chairman of the 
Commission, resigning in 1936. 

Mr. Tilghman not only fought for the 
principle of forest conservation, but prac- 
ticed it as well. At the time of his death 
he had on file an order for 2,000,000 for- 
est tree seedlings to plant on his holdings. 





WALTONIANS TO MEET IN APRIL 


The 16th annual convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America has been 
called for April 21, 22 and 23, at Chi- 
cago, according to Kenneth A. Reid, new 
general manager of the League. The 
Hotel Sherman has been named headquar- 
ters for the meeting. 

Wildlife leaders from all sections of 
the country will join with foresters and 
other conservationists in discussions of 
subjects of timely and vital interest. 





NATIONAL PARK FIELD SCHOOL 


Preparations are now being made for 
the fourteenth session of the Yosemite 
School of Field Natural History, to be 
held this summer from June 20 to August 
6 in Yosemite National Park. A staff 
drawn from nearby universities and Park 
Service personnel will instruct. 

One week will be spent on a park “Re- 
search Reserve project” and two weeks 
on a back-country pack trip for the study 
of flora, fauna and geology of the High 
Sierra. This school is maintained each 
summer by the government. Its graduates 
are chosen for ranger, ranger-naturalist, 
custodian, and park naturalist positions. 

Fourteen men and six women possessing 
the requisite training and experience in 
natural sciences are to be selected. Col- 
lege graduation, or the equivalent, is re- 
quired. Majors in the science field are 
preferred. No tuition fee is charged and 
cost to the student involves travel to Yose- 
mite and incidental camping expenses. 
C. A. Harwell, Yosemite National Park, 
California, is director of this school. 
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TWO 
IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


Published recommended 
by The American Forestry Association 


KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


y 
G6. H. COLLINGWOOD, Forester 


The American Forestry Association 


$1.00 Per Copy 
SPECIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


A book on trees which contains 
actual photographs of each tree, and 
of the leaf, bark, flower and fruit. 
This book brings into one volume 
the pictorial tree descriptions that 
have been a feature of AMERICAN 
Forests magazine for the past five 
years. It contains 500-word deserip- 
tions of fifty of our best-known 
American trees—the natural range, 
commercial uses and _ identifying 
characteristics peculiar to each tree. 
Simply written and handsomely il- 
lustrated, it is the ideal book for the 
young or the old tree lover. You 
will find it a useful companion at 
home or afield. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


By OVID BUTLER 
$2.50 Per Copy 


This volume presents a clear picture of 
America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conser 

vation movement from its be 
ginning in the United States 
down to the present 
time. 


and proudly 












PICTURES 


Very little to 
read in_ this 
big book be 
cause 216 pit 
tures and bri 

paragraphs tell 
the story. Pic 
tures are 
every page; 
scenes of for 
ests, wildlife 
lumbering, 824 
conservation. 


WIAVAGISINOS RVINGAWY 


Order both books from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 








Your Membership in The 
American Forestry Association 
Helps to Bring These Benefits: 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 
eral, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 
Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 


Establishment of State and National For- 
ests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 


AMERICAN FORESTS IS 
SENT MONTHLY TO 
ALL MEMBERS 


Date 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 

919 - 17th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

I hereby apply for membership in 

The American Forestry Association 

and enclose $ 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


LJ Subscribing Membership, 


per year $4.00 

OU Contributing Member- 
ship, per year 10.00 

U Sustaining Membership, 
per year - 25.00 

C[] Life Membership (no 
other dues for life). 100.00 

C) Patron Membership (no 
other dues for life). 1,000.00 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


Name 


Street 


City end State __ 
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AGRICULTURISTS DISCUSS FORESTRY 


A greatly expanded staff of extension 
foresters working on a program of edu- 
cation toward successful forest-cropping 
in the South, and the more adequate pro- 
tection of farm woodlands from fire, as 
authorized in the Norris-Doxey Coopera- 
tive Farm Forestry Act, was proposed at 
the 39th Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers, at Atlanta, Georgia, February 2-4. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Harry L. Brown expressed the belief that 
forces now at work can accomplish a 
revolution in the management of southern 
forests. While it may be desirable to 
apply a margin of federal sovereignty, he 
expressed the belief that such government 
regulation should wait a reasonable time. 
The idea of postponement was suggested 
in view of the present plans wherein the 
pulp and paper industry is undertaking 
to manage its own lands under forestry 
principles and to encourage farm wood- 
land owners to do likewise. 





WARNS OF RAID ON YELLOWSTONE 
Robert Sterling Yard, President of the 
Wilderness Society, in a letter sent last 
month to members, declares that a drive 
is being organized to capture the waters 
of Yellowstone Lake in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park for an irrigation project. 
This drive, it is asserted, is being made 
under the precedent set last spring when 
Congress approved use of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park in connection 


with an irrigation and _ hydro-electric 
power project in Colorado. “It comes,” 
says Mr. Yard, “from interests which 


lack of precedent only has restrained for 
many years, interests seeking to dam 
Yellowstone Lake in the interest of Mon- 
tana irrigation, and to tunnel its waters 
into Idaho.... The Rocky Mountain 
tunnel could have been killed if resolutely 
opposed when application was made for 
permission to study the project. Let us 
not permit the same serious blunder to 
be repeated.” 

Alarmed by the same reports, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Council of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, on December 30, passed 
a resolution condemning the proposal 
which, it asserts, has been laid before the 
National Resources Committee with the 
request “that plans be prepared for the 
commercial utilization of the waters of 
Yellowstone Lake.” Declaring that the 
project would destroy or damage many 
of the most unique and significant prime- 
val, scenic and recreational features of 
the park, the resolution declared: “The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science hereby places on record 
its unqualified disapproval and unalter- 
able opposition with respect to each and 
every project that might threaten to in- 
jure Yellowstone National Park in any 
way whatsoever.” 

Inquiry at the office of the National 
Resources Committee in Washington on 
January 11 brought denial that any pro- 
posal has thus far been received by the 
committee involving the waters of the 
Yellowstone National Park. 








TAKES a little of everything to make a 
| ee vacation. Your pack trip in the Flat- 
head-Sun River wilderness or on the Olympic 
Peninsula, takes on added zest in contrast to 
the trip out and back on the famous OLYMPIAN. 


There’s no “roughing it” on this great train. 
Nothing could be smoother than its silent, 
electrified passage through spectacular Mon- 
tana Canyon. Nothing could be more luxurious 
than its superb, air conditioned equipment, its 
complete facilities for delightful travel, includ- 
ing open observation cars over the mountains. 

Appetizing meals in new commodious dining 
cars for as little as 50¢. 


Write for free literature 
L. M. JONES, P. 





Traffic M 


Room 721, Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














TREES 


Shrubs, Vines, Climbers, Ferns 
Bog Plants, Orchids, Lilies and 
Bulbous Plants, Herbaceous 
Perennials 
(Nursery Grown) 

Tens of Thousands of Sturdy 
Plants for Quick Shipment 
Catalog Sent on Request 
ADDRESS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
E. C. ROBBINS 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 











TREES Ste 


FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch 
Pine, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, etc. 
Prices are reasonable and the trees 
are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery, Dept. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 














VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 

im Large Quantities can be purchased from 
us More Reasonably than anywhere else 
(quality considered). 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 

(Established 1878) 

SO CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 











Peonies 





TREE PEONIES, finest named blooming varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens. Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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Tree Paint 


For destroying and 
preventing growth of 
wood destroying fungi 
and for protection of 
wounds, use Bartlett’s 
Tree Paint. 


TT MFG. CO. 
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BARTLE 
3019 EB. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 








ILL RED SPIDERS... 
Kitt MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
+++ Free Pest Control Guide» 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Dizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 
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PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE WEEK 


Coincident with the holding of the 
Third North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence in Baltimore, February 14-17, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt through a presidential 
proclamation, dated February 14, desig- 
nated the week beginning March 20th, 
1938, as Nations! Wildlife Week. In 
his proclamation the President calls upon 
“all citizens in every community to give 
thought during this period to the needs 
of the denizens of field, forest, and wa- 
ter, and intelligent consideration of the 
best means for translating good inten- 
tions into practical action in behalf of 
these invaluable but inarticulate friends.” 

Announcement of the President’s proe- 
lamation brought great applause from 
the more than five hundred wildlife con- 
servationists attending the Baltimore con- 
ference which was held under the aus- 
pices of the American Wildlife Institute. 
Further impetus and encouragement to 
the work of the conference was given by 
representatives from the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, to the effect that 
the supply of wild ducks, whose vanish- 
ing numbers during recent years have 
been a matter of national and interna- 
tional concern, is now on the increase. 

Frederick C. Lincoln, of the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey, in 
reporting to the conference the result of 
the Bureau’s January inventory of the 
present stock of wild ducks and geese, 
stated that the past year has shown a 
decided improvement in the status of 
these migratory birds. 

“Final reports from all regions have 
not yet been received but preliminary 
figures bear out the conclusions of all 
previous studies; namely, that in the 
twelve-month period under consideration 
there has been a gratifying increase in 
most species of ducks and geese. Con- 
sidering the country as a whole, the esti- 
mates of the increase range from ten to 
twenty per cent over the population of 
a year ago. The Atlantic and Mississippi 
Flyways show the most consistent gains 
while the Central Flyway shows the least 
with the Pacifie Flyway but little better. 
The status of the birds in the latter 
Flyway is given an improved rating 
chiefly upon the basis of the investiga- 
tions in Mexico. 

“Despite the admitted fact that the 
regulation according full protection to 
the Canvasback and the Redhead has 
not been entirely satisfactory, it has 
been responsible for saving many thou- 
sands of these birds in areas where they 
were formerly the chief species to be 
hunted. The result is a satisfactory in- 
crease in both species, particularly the 
Canvasback. 

“In conclusion it is proper to point 
out that while there is a gratifying in- 
crease in most species of our migratory 
waterfowl, this increase is relative only, 
being compared with conditions existing 
a year ago. The continental population 


even now probably does not equal more 
than half of what existed only a decade 
ago. One of the truly amazing spectacles 
of the past season has been the statement 
of some sportsmen that there were more 
ducks than they had ever seen before. 
It seems almost incredible that memories 
ean be so short, particularly since a little 
thought would convince anyone that such 
a situation is absolutely impossible. Natv- 
ral reproduction simply does not take 
place that rapidly. No form of verte. 
brate wildlife, aside from fishes, is likely 
to increase 100 per cent in a single sea- 
son. However, even were such a miraeul- 
ous situation possible, our continental 
stock of ducks and geese probably would 
not now total more than two-thirds of 
what we had before the depression.” 

Reports given the conference by Hoyes 
Lloyd, Superintendent of Wildlife Pro. 
tection, National Parks Bureau of Can- 
ada, and Juan Zinser of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Fish and Game of 
Mexico, confirmed the increase in the 
number of wild ducks as reported by 
Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Lloyd declared that 
1936 and 1937 restrictions placed upon 
the taking of migratory birds both in 
Canada and the United States “seemed 
to have checked the exceedingly bad 
trend of a short time ago. With the 
continued patience and good will of citi- 
zens on both sides of the International 
Boundary,” he stated, “it seems possible 
that the waterfowl supply may come 
back to modest abundance in most parts 
of the continent. The only danger would 
appear to be that too optimistic a view 
of the situation may cause an unwal- 
ranted demand upon the supply, for it 
must be borne in mind that a large and 
important area which once bred greal 
quantities of ducks now produces prat- 
tically none.” 

The Baltimore meeting of the North 
American Wildlife Conference brought 
together representatives and _ technicians 
in different fields of wildlife conserva 
tion throughout the United States, Car- 
ada and Mexico. It was one of the 
most successful wildlife gatherings in the 
history of the movement and reflected 
gratifying progress now being made 1 
the educational, administrative and sciel 
tifie fields of wildlife management. Thre 
days of the conference were devoted to 
panel presentations and discussions 0 
wildlife problems including stream pollu- 
tion and mosquito control. The fourth 
day of the meeting was devoted to pry 
gramming the work of the General Wild: 
life Federation, of which J. N. “Ding 
Darling is President. The Federation 
sponsored the National Wildlife Week 
idea and will head up activities from" 
national headquarters to enlist all group 
and organizations interested in wildiif 
conservation activities. Plans were made 
at the conference to make this week ™ 
greatest mass restoration movement a 
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the greatest wildlife program ever under- 
taken in America. To enlist interest 
and to help finance the educational costs 
of the Week and the work of the Federa- 
tion, attractive wildlife stamps have been 
printed and are now being widely dis- 
tributed. These stamps are attractive 
reproductions in color of wildlife draw- 
ings by “Ding” Darling, President of 
the Federation. They are being issued 
in sheets of one hundred to be sold for 
$1.00 and to be used on letters an1 other 
mail, particularly during the week of 
March 20-26. All individuals, clubs and 
organizations in the United States are 
being urged by the Federation to obtain 
sets of these stamps and to use them in 
helping to bring about an adequate pub- 
lie recognition of the need of wildlife 
restoration in the United States. 

At the concluding session of the Fed- 
eration, J. N. Darling of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was reelected President. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-Presidents, Da- 
vid A. Aylward, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, William L. Finley, of Portland, 
Oregon, and Dr. Walter B. Jones, of 
University, Alabama; Treasurer, C. F. 
DeLaBarre, of Blacksburg, Virginia; Di- 
rectors at Large, Cyril J. Ballam, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, Mrs. H. G. Bogert, 
of Akron, Colorado, Justus H. Cline, of 
Stuarts Draft, Virginia, Charles Giauque, 
of Edgerton, Ohio, George W. Grebe, of 
Kuna, Idaho, and Lee Miles, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


MORE PUBLIC FORESTS 
REPORTED NEEDED 


Acquisition by state and federal gov- 
ernments of approximately 148,000,000 
acres of forest lands now in private own- 
ership is proposed in the annual report 
of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, transmitted to Congress by its 
president, Secretary of War Woodring. 

Studies show that about 48,000,000 
acres should be purchased and adminis- 
tered by the states and 100,000,000 
acres of forest lands acquired by the 
federal government, the report says. In- 
cluding expenses incident to acquisition, 
the Commission estimates the federal 
share of the program on the basis of 


current values would be approximately 
$700,000,000. 


Of the 100,000,000 acres recommended 
for purchase by the Federal Government, 
the Commission reports that 29,003,000 
acres are within the boundaries of estab- 
lished National Forests under administra- 
tion of the Forest Service and 9,800,000 
acres are within the boundaries of desig- 
nated National Forest Purchase Units. 
It estimates there are 13,510,000 acres 
in areas which have been studied in de- 
tail and 6,131,000 acres where less com- 
plete studies have demonstrated the need 
for federal ownership and management. 
National Forest status is indicated on 
an additional 30,514,000 acres in other 
areas. 
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Wlicial 
UNITED STATES 


FOREST SERVICE 
HAT 


Wherever rugged outdoor hats 
are demanded there you'll find 
superb Stetson felts on active duty. 
U. S. Foresters, Texas Rangers, 
Canadian “Mounties”, and many 
other important services through- 
out the world have made Stetson 
their official hat. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Above, 7 power, 35 mm 
Binocular, $86. Right, 
sectional view of 6 power, £ 
30 mm Binocular, $72. 
10 other models, $66 to 
$132, 





THE WO 


T 0 give you the sort of space-defying vision you 


want, a binocular must have many qualities. Out of 


LD’S 


their years of experience in the production of prism 
binoculars, Bausch & Lomb engineers designed the 


current line to out-perform, model for model, any 


FINEST 


other binocular offered on the world market. 


Its fea- 


tures include a tremendous light gathering power for 


use in dark weather, uniform brilliantly sharp defini- 
tion over the entire wide field, light weight, ease of 
use, and rugged durability. Join the thousands of 


foresters, Army and Navy officers, pilots and sports- 
men, who say of their first B & L Binocular, “the finest 
glass I’ve ever used.” 40-page catalog sent on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 768 Lomb Park, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Positive Internal Brake 


a Male 
FALL STEEL naw Horst PRE 
SATNE USA ——s 
COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 





For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 
Two Ton “Lightweight’—Weight 60 Ibe. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—We. 110 Ibe. 
Fifteen Ton ‘“Special’’—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 
neorporated 


I ti 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 











FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


























e 7 e 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 
The Forestry Department offers a four-year 


undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Sci in Forestry. 





Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course 
required of all Seniors in Forestry, in prac- 
tical logging operations, on Indian Town- 
ship, Washington County, Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 
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The revised government reorganization 
bill, S. 3331, as reported by Senator 
Byrnes, Chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Government Organization, 
now takes the place of S. 2970, and is de- 
seribed in detail on page 128. 

Executive hearings before the House 
subcommittees have progressed on ap- 
propriation bills for both the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior, but as this goes to press 
neither bill has been reported to the 
House. Anticipating arrival of the In- 
terior Department Appropriation bill in 
the Senate, Senator Murray of Montana 
started rumors of another threat to use 
the waters of Yellowstone Lake for power 
and irrigation purposes when he an- 
nounced on January 28 that he would pro- 
pose an amendment authorizing $45,000 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to carry 
on engineering and economic investiga- 
tions in the Yellowstone River Basin to 
determine the economic and_ financial 
feasibility of reclamation projects in the 
basin formed by the Yellowstone River 
and its tributaries in the State of Montana. 

Authority was given the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase approximately 
100,000 acres in the Tahoe National For- 
est in Nevada, with a two-mile front on 
Lake Tahoe in the Sierra-Nevada Moun- 
tains, for which $325,000 is authorized, 
by passage of S. 2583 on February 2. 
Although the purchase would be pri- 
marily for recreational use, Representa- 
tive Serugham declared it is badly need- 
ed to protect the water supply of several 
Nevada towns. The land contains 11,000 
acres of first growth timber together with 
a much larger area of second growth. 
The question as to whether the Act con- 
templates the use of money which may 
be taken from the forest acquisition item 
in the 1938-39 Agricultural Appropria- 
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tion Act was not settled. It was stated, 
however, by Representative Cochran that 
when the Agricultural Appropriation bill 
is reported it will contain $3,000,000 for 
forest acquisition under the Clarke-Me. 
Nary Law. This is the first indication 
that the Budget estimate of $1,000,000 
may be exceeded in the bill when r. 
ported to the House. 

In the same Act which authorizes pu. 
chase of land in the Tahoe National For. 
est, there is included the McKellar 
amendment as passed by the Senate on 
August 10, 1937, authorizing the Seer. 
tary of the Interior to acquire 26,014 
acres in Tennessee, for completion of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
To accomplish this there is an authoriza- 
tion of $743,265. The Act of May 22, 
1926, establishing the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park contemplated 
an area of 426,000 acres, all of whieh 
was to have been secured by the states 
and presented without cost to the Fei- 
eral Government. To date, a total of 


$11,057,513 has been expended for the F 


purchase of land for the park. Of this 
total, the Federal Government has 4l- 
lotted $1,550,000, the Rockefeller Fow- 
dation $5,000,000, as a memorial to Laura 
Spelinan Rockefeller, and the States of 
Tennessee and North Carolina the re 
mainder in approximately equal portions. 

On the same day, the House by a rll 
call vote of 200 to 118 passed H. R. 
6652, providing for National Park Serr- 
ice administration and maintenance of 
the thousand mile Natchez Trace Park- 
way leading from the vicinity of Nash 
ville, Tennessee, across the Tennesse 
River a few miles below Muscle Shoals 
and southwest by Jackson, Mississipp), 
to Natchez. The land for the parkway 
is being donated to the Federal Gover- 
ment by the States of Mississippi, Als 
bama, and Tennessee, and except where 
the parkway passes through governmeli 
owned areas provides a right-of-way 4) 
proximately 1,200 feet wide to be admin 
istered by the Park Service. On gover 
ment owned lands, the parkway is to be 
200 feet wide. 

On February 12, Chief Forester F. 4 
Sileox, National Parks Director Amo B. 
Cammerer, Regional Forester C. J. Buck 
of Portland, Oregon, and members of tle 
National Park Service conferred wil 
Representative Monrad C. Wallgren and 
Martin F. Smith of Washington to 
sider additions to the proposed Olymp" 
National Park. The conference was cal 
as a direct result of suggestions rece!” 
by Representative Martin F. Smith du 


ing a call to the White House on Janu] 


31. 3 
In aceordance with the expressed dest 
of the President, the new boundaries ¥ 
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extend from the heights of Mount Olym- 
pus to the Pacifie Ocean, including all of 
the major peaks and glaciers, together 
with a considerable stretch of ocean shore- 
line and waterfront from Quilente south 
past Destruction Island and beyond Kala- 
loch. All of Lake Crescent is included, 
but a considerable tract comprising ap- 
proximately seven billion board feet of 
timber northwest of Lake Quinault was 
excluded, as was also a portion of the 
Queets River Watershed containing an es- 
timated stand of eight and a half million 
board feet of timber. The proposed park 
as tentatively described would include 
988,280 acres, of which several thousand 
are now in private ownership and would 
have to be purchased. If completed along 
the proposed lines, the park will contain 
seventeen to twenty billion board feet of 
standing timber. This draws heavily upon 
the surrounding national forest and would 
probably reduce the plan for sustained 
yield management on the peninsula. 

It is reported that plans are now being 
worked out whereby the new bill may meet 
the suggestions outlined by President 
Roosevelt during his western trip of last 
fall. These would utilize the services of 
the National Park Service, Forest Ser- 
vice and Biological Survey to the end that 
down and burned timber could be salvaged 
and the wildlife maintained on as vigorous 
a basis as possible. It is also contem- 
plated by Representative Smith that the 
mineral resources would be kept available 
and that prospecting would be permitted 
within the park. 

No hearings have been scheduled on 
either S. 3208 or H. R. 8950, introduced 
by Senator MeNary and Representative 
Doxey on January 10 and 13 to author- 
ize cooperative agreements between the 
Forest Service and “willing landowners 
for the coordinated management * * * and 
method of cutting of timber and forest 
growth on sustained yield units located 
wholly or partly within National For- 
ests,” in order to integrate the handling 
of forest lands in federal and private 
ownership. These sustained yield for- 
estry bills are similar to and take the 
place of Section 4 of H. R. 225 and 8. 
3017, as introduced in the first and see- 
ond sessions of this Congress. Cooperat- 
ing owners would limit their eut to the 
productive capacity of the lands involved 
and comply with Forest Service regula- 
tions in return for the assured privilege 
of purchasing national forest timber 
within the working cirele. They carry 
the added feature that where the interest 
of sustained yield will be encouraged the 
timber may be sold without competitive 
bidding. 

Fundamental conservation purposes of 
the CCC are believed by some to be 
threatened in S. 3214 and H. R. 8889 as 
recently introduced by Senator McNary 
and Representative Pierce, of Oregon, to 
authorize the use of CCC labor in the 
preliminary construction and improve- 
ment of public roads on federal irriga- 
tion and land development projects. It 
is pointed out that such labor would be 
in the nature of a federal contribution 
which would not be charged against the 
final cost of the project. 
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CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress With Action 
January 11-February 4, 1938 














APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 9121—DocKweILer—Providing for 
an appropriation for reforestation and 
water through the retardation of water 
flow and the control of erosion on wa- 
tersheds as contemplated by section 2 
of the Act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1570), section 701 b. title 33, U.S.C. 
Introduced January 24, 1938. Referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 9306—Taytor, Colorado—Making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, and prior 
fiseal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, and fer other pur- 
poses. Introduced and reported with 
amendment (Report No. 1754) by the 
Committee on Appropriations Febru- 
ary 2, 1938. Passed House February 
4, 1938. 


CONSERVATION 


H. R. 8344— Dimonp — To protect and 
preserve the salmon fishery of Alaska. 
Introduced November 15, 1937. Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries held public hearings February 1 
and 2, 1938. 

H. R. 8956—Wuirter, Idaho—To provide 
for the conservation of the fishery re- 
sources of the Columbia River, ete. In- 
troduced January 13, 1938. Referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 

S. 3331—Byrnes—To provide for reor- 
ganizing agencies of the government, 
extending the classified civil service, 
establishing a General Auditing Office 
and a Department of Welfare, and for 
other purposes. Introduced January 
27, 1938. Referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Government Organization. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 

S. 2583—McCarran—To provide for the 
acquisition of certain lands for addi- 
tion to the Tahoe National Forest in 
Nevada and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park in Tennessee. 
Passed Senate August 10, 1937. Passed 
House February 2, 1938. Signed by 
the Speaker and the Vice President 
February 3, 1938. 

H. R. 7688—EnGLEBRIGHT—To authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the 
Modoe, Shasta, and Lassen National 
Forests, California. Reported with 
amendment (Report No. 1748) by the 
Committee on the Public Lands, Janu- 
ary 31, 1938. 

H. R. 7689—ENG.LEBRIGHT—To author- 
ize the addition of certain lands to the 
Shasta and Klamath National Forests, 
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California. Reported with amendment 
(Report No. 1747) by the Committee 
on the Public Lands, January 31, 1938, 

H. R. 7690—ENGLEBRIGHT—To authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the 
Plumas, Tahoe, and Lassen National 
Forests, California. Reported with 
amendment (Report No. 1750) by the 
Committee on the Public Lands, Janz. 
ary 31, 1938. 

H. R. 8950—Doxey (S. 3208—McNary) 
—To promote sustained yield forest 
management in order thereby (a) to 
stabilize communities, forest industries, 
ete. Introduced January 13, 1938. Re. 
ferred to the Committee on Agricul 
ture. 

H. R. 9310 — O’Connor, Montana —To 
empower the President of the United 
States to create new national forest 
units and make additions to existing 
national forests in the State of Mon- 
tana. Introduced February 2, 1938, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


H. R. 6652—DrRoven—To provide for 

the administration and maintenance of 

the Natchez Trace Parkway, in the 

States of Mississippi, Alabama, and 

Tennessee, by the Secretary of the In- 

terior, and for other purposes. Passed 

House February 2, 1938. 
3362—Haypen (H. R. 9314—Mvr 

pocK)—To revise the boundary of the 

Grand Canyon National Park in Ar- 

zona, to abolish the Grand Canyon Ni 

tional Monument, to restore certain 
lands to the Publie Domain. Introduced 

February 1, 1938. Referred to the 

Committee on Public Lands and Su 

veys. 

H. J. Res. 543—Martin, Colorado—To 
authorize an appropriation for the sur 
vey for the transmountain diversion of 
waters for irrigation, domestic and i 
dustrial purposes in Colorado. Re 
ported with amendment (Report %o. 
1710) by the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation and referred to the 
Committee on the Whole House Jant- 
ary 24, 1938. 

H. R. 7826—DeRovex—To make avail 
able for national park purposes certal! 
lands within the boundaries of the prt 
posed Isle Royale National Park. 
Passed House January 17, 1938. Re 
ferred to the Senate Committee ™ 
Public Lands and Surveys January 18, 
1938. 

H. R. 8969—Taytor, Colorado—To add 
certain lands to the Rocky Mountall 
National Park in Colorado. Introdw 
January 14, 1938. Referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 
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ASK THE 


FORESTER 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 919 - 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
Will Be Answered in This Column. 

. A Self-Addressed Stamped En- 
velope Should Accompany Your Letter. 














Qvestion: What is the origin of the 
word “ranger”?—D. B., Illinois. 

Answer: “Ranger” is derived from an 
old French word renc, meaning row or 
rank. It was the official title of the keep- 
ers of the royal parks. The Rolls of 
Parliament for 1455 listed “Foresters and 


Rangers of oure said Forestes.” 








Question: What is the cost of protect- 
ing the National Forests from fire; how 
is this appropriated; and what are the 
most recent figures of area burned?—E. 
M. L., Maryland. 

Answer: During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, appropriations have 


> been requested for $1,379,417 for fire sup- 


pression and prevention in the National 
Forests. Acting Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget D. W. Bell, in submitting 


+ the supplemental estimate to Congress 


stated, “Because of the impossibility of 
definitely in advance the 
amount of funds required during a fiscal 


> year for fighting and preventing fires in 


the National Forests, the annual appro- 


) priation act for the Department of Agri- 
© culture for a number of years past has 
provided only the nominal sum of $100,- 
} 000 for this purpose, and the practice has 
} been to supplement this sum to the extent 
» actually required by the use of funds ap- 
» propriated for general expense purposes 
» of the Forest Service.” 


During the calendar year ending De- 


> cember 31, 1937, the total area within 
» National Forest boundaries burned over 
) was 105,155 acres. 


This is only 508 acres 
burned for each million acres protected 
A total 
of 280,554 acres was burned over during 


} the calendar year 1936 as compared with 


an average annual burn of 301,875 acres 


: for the five year period from 1932 to 


1936. During the same period the aver- 
age annual cost of fighting fires, without 
including the time of forest officers, was 


© $1,824,788. 


Question: Are any winter sports and 
skiing areas on National Forests within a 
reasonable distance of Chicago?—H. B., 
Illinois, 

Answer: About ten miles from Cadil- 
lac, Michigan, on the Manistee National 
Forest, is the Caberfae Tower Winter 
Sports Area with opportunities for skiing 
and tobogganing. The area is being de- 
Veloped and as yet no shelter houses have 
been erected. ‘About twelve miles from 
Washburn, Wisconsin, is the Valhalla 
Winter Sports Area on the Chequamegon 
National Forest with opportunity for ski- 
ing, tobogganing, and skating. A forest 
Tanger is located near each of these areas, 
Dotan, esPonsible for their development. 
: regarding transportation to them 
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can be secured by addressing the head- 
quarters of the Chicago Northwestern 
Railway. 





QUESTION: What type of binocular is 
recommended for use in the Northern 
Rocky Mountains?—J. H. H., New York. 

ANSWER: According to the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company one with a 9 x 
35 mm. glass will best suit conditions in 
the north where there is a minimum of 
heat disturbance. Some individuals may 
have difficulty holding a glass of this 
power without undue tremor. For ordi- 
nary purposes, one with a glass 8 x 30 
mm. is reported to give a generous width 
of field, a crisp definition, and a mini- 
mum of marginal distortion. 








QUESTION: How many black locust 
trees (Robinia pseudoacacia) should be 
planted to the acre on comparatively 
poor land, and what size is the best for 
planting?—C. B. Y., West Virginia. 

ANSWER: Seedling stock twelve to 
eighteen inches high may be successfully 
planted at intervals of six feet in rows 
six feet apart. This requires 1,210 seed- 
lings to the acre. Planting as close as 
three feet apart would require 4,840 
seedlings to the acre. Such plantings have 
been successful but require thinning after 
a few years. Direct seeding on plowed 
land with six or eight pounds of seed to 
the acre has given good results. 













LAKES, or the riv- 
ers, in twisting streams 
—an Old Town Canoe is your 
friend. Easy to paddle. Quick to 
respond at the tiniest tug of the blade. 

Here’s an Indian craft with the lines 
of a birchbark. Tougher, dependable. 
Camp in an Old Town. Fish from 
it. Hunt. Enjoy the wild life of the 
Redskin. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or 
outboards. Also Outboard Boats, including 
big all-wood family boats. Rowboats. Din- 
ghies. Write today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Co., 443 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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“Old Town Canoes 
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NEW 


FioraA Hawatrrensts—The New Iilustrat- 
ed Flora of the Hawaiian Islands, by 
Otto Degener. Books 1 and 2, $3.50 
each. Honolulu Paper Company, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


Though not, of course, presenting a 
complete flora of Hawaii, for there are 
estimated to be at least 2,500 species of 
plants and ferns in this land of flowers, 
the tremendous task undertaken by the 
author has made a good beginning and 
taken several strides toward its objective 
in these two volumes. Their plan of 
handling is unique. Arranged in loose- 
leaf style, the pages may be removed or 
changed about in any way. One side of 
each page contains photographs of de- 
tailed botanical drawings — some repro- 
duced in color — most beautiful and in- 
formative. The other side holds the 
printed data, setting forth the scientific 
and common names of the family, genus, 
species, and authority,—a careful de- 
seription of the plant, its type locality, 
local range, ete., additional pages being 
devoted to more elaborate discussions. 

Dr. Degener, who is an energetic and 
tireless student of the Island flora, has 
been in Hawaii since ’22. Formerly Nat- 
uralist at the Hawaiian National Park, for 
a time he taught systematic botany at the 
University of Hawaii. All in all, while de- 
parting at times from established nomen- 
clature, he offers in these volumes a wealth 
of valuable information to anyone inter- 
ested in Hawaiian plant life—L. M. C. 















ASSETS 











a cssiinaiaten He $7,733.39 
General Fund Investments 9,100.00 
Accounts Receivable - 3,158.85 
Accrued Interest Receivable 1,843.60 
Inventories ____ 3,942.70 
Deferred Charges 5,007.20 
Special Revolving Fund __ 10,000.00 
Endowment Fund (Including Real 

Estate) _ . = Ea 277,672.41 
Furniture and Fixtures 4,416.03 





TOTAL $322,874.18 









EXPENSES 











General Administration .. $25,443.64 
American Forests Magazine . 33,430.18 
Conservation Magazine 1,912.17 
Membership 19,748.16 
Forester’s Office 9,977.28 
Educational Publicity 5,695.73 
Operating Surplus 964.20 
TOTAL -. $97,171.36 








Financial Statement 
The American Forestry Association 





BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1937 


— 
| 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Accounts Payable $3,240.71 
Reserves: 
Prepaid Member- 
ships sid 
Dutch Elm Tree Dis- 
ease Project - 
Trail Riders 
Forest Fire 
Project 


$27,296.11 


962.85 

200.00 

Medal 

200.00 
28,658.96 | 


Surplus 290,974.51 


TOTAL $322,874.18 





INCOME 
Membership Dues $57,231.37 
Advertising 14,580.84 
Interest - 6,105.13 
Donations 7,118.35 
Forester’s Office 3,704.70 
Miscellaneous _. 3,001.91 | 
Sale of Publications 3,679.60 | 
Conservation Magazine - 1,749.46 | 
TOTAL _ $97,171.36 | 
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CrOOKED-BILL, THE LIFE OF A Quan, by 
I. H. Johnston. Published by Dorrane 
and Company, Philadelphia, Penngy). 
vania. 179 pages. Illustrated with 
photographs by the author. Price $2.00 


The story of Crooked-Bill is a combina. 
tion of fact and fiction constituting a hy. 
manized sketch of the life of one of ow 
rapidly diminishing species of game birds, 
Drawing upon his personal observations 
and experiences as a naturalist, the an. 
thor has written a series of adventures a: 
happening to one bird, whereas in all 
probability they might be ascribed to sey. 
eral of the kind. 

Crooked-Bill, orphan of a bantam hen, 
actually lived at “Bird Haven,” South 
Hills, Charleston, West Virginia, where his 
early days were spent under the scrutiny 
of the author. As Crooked-Bill grew old- 
er, he left his sheltered existence and ver- 
tured forth into the wilds to life and ad- 
venture, the development of which forms 
the basis of an entertaining story of the 
perilous existence of this friendly species 
of game birds.—D. D. 


THE BroLogicaL ContrROL oF INsEcts, by 
Harvey L. Sweetman. Published by 
Comstock Publishing Company, Ine, 
Ithaca, New York. 461 pages. Illus 
trated. Price $3.75. 


After 200 years Swift’s lines of social 
satire may be applied to a serious book 
on entomology, for in no facetious sense 
they apply to the material in Harvey L. 
Sweetman’s book, “The Biological Control 
of Insects.” 






“So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. . .” 


A thoroughly interesting textbook and 
a reference for the investigator, the work 
is a pioneer in the field of insect control. 
It furnishes the reader with the life his 
tory, habits, methods of handling, and us 
of organisms which promise to become 0 
now are useable in biological control 
either insect or plant pests. 

After a chapter of history and defin- 
tion of terms on the theoretical basis 0 
control, the author passes to a discussi0l 
of resistant plant hosts. In the remainitg 
dozen chapters he evaluates the use 0 
micro-organisms, nematodes, parasiti¢ and 
predatory insects, predatory vertebrales 
in the field of biological control, the pe 
culiar characteristies of parasitic insetls 
the practical side and methods of sucll 
control, and the results of past exper 
ments. 

For the first time, a mass of literatutt 
on biological control, such as has appear 
only in fugitive papers and scientific 
monographs, has been systematized and 
lucidly presented.—D. B. 
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CAPTURING WILD ELEPHANTS 


(Continued from page 117) 


each of them has a number of pits to 
visit twice a day, morning and evening. 

On one occasion a very senior and im- 
portant officer was inspecting the pits in 
his district, and finding the covering of 
one not quite up to the mark, he roundly 
eursed the pit guard, pointed out that 
the covering must be perfect, that ele- 
phants were not fools even if forest sub- 
ordinates were, and proceeded on his 
way, only to fall into the next pit he 
came to himself. No damage was done, 
though the pits are twelve feet deep, as 
they are filled more than half full of 
small branches and twigs to break the 
fall of the elephant. The officer was 
hauled up again unhurt. He then com- 
plimented the guard on the excellence of 
his work in that instance! 

So the pits are duly prepared and the 
euards patrol them regularly, and then 


' one day there is a great trumpeting and 


} squealing and a “fall” is reported. At 


once the “kumakis,”—tame elephants spe- 
cially trained for the job,—are brought 
up, coolies are collected and the business 


‘of filling in the pit with billets and 
» branches starts. The elephant in the pit 


is frightened and angry. He attempts 
to destroy everything that is thrown in, 
stamping on it and tearing at it with 
trunk and tusks. This is what is wanted, 
for, as the pit is filled in, he mounts 
higher and higher until he is almost near 
enough to the top to scramble out. As 


; soon as an elephant can get his forelegs 
| over the edge he can hoist himself up 
»and out, though to see his ungainly 


efforts no one would think this possible. 
A halt is then ealled, and while the 


b great rope, made from the twisted fiber 
f of a local tree and thicker than a man’s 


ao 


a 





thigh, is being brought up and the 
noose tied in it, water is poured over 
the angry and exhausted captive, to his 
obvious delight. At the same time his 
height at the shoulder is measured with 


a bamboo. This is done because the 


height of an elephant is the same mea- 
surement as once around its neck, and so 
the point is gauged at which it is neces- 
sary to insert a peg in the rope to pre- 
vent it from strangling the captive. The 


) Tope is then usually held out over the pit 


horizontally on bamboos, while a bit of 
white cloth is dangled from a stick over 
the center; when the elephant tries to 


| seize this with his trunk the noose is 


allowed to drop and slips easily over his 
head. Sometimes, if there is anyone 
clever enough to do it, the rope is thrown 
over the elephant’s head when an oppor- 
‘unity presents itself and pulled tight. 
Then comes the most dangerous part 
of the proceedings. The slip knot has to 
he tied to the peg so that the elephant 


| “annot open it out and pull it off, as he 


‘nes to do, and generally succeeds in do- 


ing once or twice. The most senior of 
‘te mahouts has this post of honor; a 
strong leather belt with two handles on 


it is strapped around his waist, and he 
lies down, leaning well over the edge of 
the pit, while two men hold the handles 
ready to pull him back if need be. Oth- 
ers stand around with pointed bamboos 
to jab the elephant’s trunk if it should 
try to seize the mahout who is tying the 
slip-knot to the peg. 

It is an interesting sidelight on social 
life, even in the jungle, that the mahout 
selects, if possible, his wife’s brothers to 
hold the belt! 


When the slip-knot is firmly fixed the 
elephant is held to the side of the pit by 
the simple expedient of making one of 
the kumakis stand on the rope. Then 
another noose is lowered into the pit near 
the elephant’s hind quarters and is ma- 
nipulated as he moves restlessly from 
side to side until he plants one foot in 
its center and then it is quickly drawn 
tight and the captive is satisfactorily 
roped. 

The most difficult part of the business 
is now over, the two ropes are tied firmly 
around the bodies of two big staunch old 
kumakis, the pit is filled up, and with a 
little friendly help out comes the captive 
into his native jungle once again. Though 
exhausted by his long struggle, he is still 
full of fight and fury and, when he finds 
his immediate attempt to dash off into 
the forest is thwarted, he generally at- 
tacks the tame elephants. They are, how- 
ever, ready for this. Two more are moved 
up, one on each side of him, and he finds 
himself moving off whether he wants to 
or not in the direction of the nearest 
river. Into this he is led and there he is 
allowed to stand and drink his fill and 
pour water over his parched and tired 
body to his heart’s content. 


Then the procession moves on to the 
elephant camp, the captive is led into the 
kraal that has been made clean and 
ready for him and the great beams are 
pushed home into place and roped firmly 
together. There he stays until he is tame 
and quiet, able to move about, though in 
confined quarters, well fed and with 
plenty of water to drink and pour over 
himself. An especially appointed mahout 
is always by the kraal to feed him with 
titbits of sugar cane as soon as he will 
take them from the hand, pour water 
on his back from a long bamboo, talk to 
him and teach him gradually to become 
used to the presence of humans. At last 
he is allowed into the kraal, and per- 
mitted to touch the beast, stroke him and 
eventually to lead him out, at first with 
hobbles on his forelegs, and then free. 
At this point the elephant’s real educa- 
tion begins and he learns to drag and 
pile teak and to help exploit the great 
forests in which he was born. 


Serious hurt to an elephant captured 
by these methods is most rare, and ex- 
cept for his first few days of anger and 
fear he does not suffer at all. 
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@ Joseph H. Dodson, America’s fore- 
most bird authority and builder of bird 
sanctuaries, says, “Birds will rid your prem- 
ises of injurious, annoying insects—codling 
moths, cut worms, larvae, etc. One martin 
will consume 2,000 or more mosquitoes a 
day. Attract birds with my houses. Since I 
was a child, birds have been my hobby. 
Now I am devoting my entire time to writing, 
giving lectures and radio talks on birds and 
their value. My bird house business has 
never been conducted solely for profit.” 

28-Room 


Martin 


“Cottage” 
26” high 
$18.00 
f.o.b. Kankakee 
Other sizes to $85.00 
Because of the peculiar interior construction 
of Dodson Martin Houses, being perfectly 
ventilated without draft, they rarely if ever 
fail to attract these valuable birds. 
Everywhere Dodson Bird 
Houses are recognized as the 
finest made. There is a model 
for every desirable bird. 
Send for free catalogue— 
“Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them.” 32 
pages of interesting bird 
facts. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


714 HARRISON AVE. KANKAKEE, ILL. 
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| Catalog Free. Address Bex H 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO, N.Y. 





ATTRACT WILD 
a 4 DUCKS & FISH 
with wild rice, wild celery, duck 
potato and 30 others described in free illustrat- 
ed book. Write for planting advice and book. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 








FOR INVENTORS secono race 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


GUN 


NEW 1938 CATALOG no. 30 

Just Out!! 320 PAGES (Size 84"x 102") 

[iy the New Guns, Latest Revisions, NEW Prices. 

NEW Items. NEW Ballistics. 13,250 items, 
for the 
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illustrations. Everything b 
Payment if preferred). Parts, Remodeling, 
etc, & Send SOc in Check, M. 0., 
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or Stamps to America's Largest Gun House. 
STOEGER ARMS CORP. 








507 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Fire-Gun and Weed Burner 


FOR 

ACKFIRING to Control Forest Fires. 

Clearing Fire Trails, Brush and Strip 
Burning. Burning Weeds, Destroying Weed 
Seed and Objectionable Growth in Road- 
ways, Pathways, Driveways, around Stone 
Walls and Fences, Clearing Irrigation and 
Drainage Ditches, Disinfecting Poultry 
Houses, Fox Pens, Kennels and 100 other 
uses. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back Write for Bulletin No. 2013 


Hauck Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1900 
143-53 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Deliveries from Brooklyn, Chicago or 
San Francisco 
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OVERCOAT 


Trench Type 
18-0z. Dark Tan 


All-Wool Gabardine 
Water-Proofed 


Doubly practical. Can be 
worn with ‘Detachable 
Warm”. Suitable for all 
climates. 


Write for Prices 
THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
Ohio 
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GUESSING TIMBER 
COSTS MONEY 


Measure the Amount of Timber on Your 
Southern Pine Woodland or Forest with a 
Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 
and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


-You can tell how much lumber in board feet your 
logs will saw out by careful saw-milling (the 
International Log Rule), also what they scale by 
the Doyle Rule. 

—yYou can tell how many 16-foot log cuts there are 
in standing trees. 

—yYou can estimate the contents in board feet (by 
the Doyle Rule or the more accurate International 
Rule), of standing trees of the Shortleaf, Longleaf, 
Slash or Loblolly Pines. 


$1.00 a set, postpaid, including canvas 
container and book of instructions. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














MR. ICKES’ ANSWER 


(Continued from page 115) 


Greeley was Chief Forester of the Forest 
Service he and Governor Pinchot had a 
violent disagreement over policies. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot has told me that Colonel 
Greeley has been responsible for untold 
damage in the national forests. He used 
the term “Greeleyism.” He admitted rue- 
fully that the national forests were not 
yet rid of “Greeleyism.” A man high in 
the Forest Service recently also admitted 
to me that it had been impossible to date 
to eradicate “Greeleyism” from the na- 
tional forests. Yet now behold former 
Governor Pinchot and Colonel William 
B. Greeley snuggling together in the 
same bed in opposition to the Depart- 
ment of Conservation that the AMERICAN 
Forests so strongly advocated only a 
few years ago. 

Colonel Greeley believes in “eoopera- 
tion” when it comes to the forests of the 
nation. On page 28 of the January issue 
of AMERICAN Forests he says: 

“Through all these years of common 


effort, industry and government have 
reached, in the Pacifie Northwest, a 


working understanding and cooperation 
which is one of forestry’s greatest assets. 
We don’t want to have that asset de- 
stroyed or diminished by a reshuffle of 
administrative agencies at Washington 
under any theory of governmental re- 
organization.” 

And on page 47 he utters: 

“In simple terms, the West Coast lum- 
ber industry wants to see common sense 
in the organization of Federal conser- 
vation. We do not want our effective 
(underscoring mine) cooperation in the 
Northwest broken down by changes in 
the Government’s policy or executive di- 
rection. We do not want the Forest 
Service vitiated by loss of its most im- 
portant function. We believe that the 
progress and promise of forestry in the 
United States can best be realized by 
keeping it in the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

In other words, the exploiters of our 
forests want to choose the policemen to 
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Wind Vane 
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wind direction. P 
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eight lights. All-brass streamlined Vane, 
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Check wind direction 
and velocity .... 


Keep your eye on the wind with Stewart 
Instruments. Scientifically designed with rug- 
ged, weather-proof construction that will give 
years of dependable service. 


Send Today for Complete Information 


M. C. STEWART, BOX 74, ARLINGTON, MASS. 






ANEMOMETER . .. measures wind ve- 
locity. Standard four cup type. One 
sixtieth mile electrical contacts. Weather- 


proof stainless steel spindle, $1 5.00 
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protect the forests. The wolves want ty 
herd the sheep. If it had not been fo 
the reckless exploitation, the denudation 
of millions of acres of virgin timberland 
by Greeley lumbermen we would not need 
any Forest Service today. The peopl 
are paying out of their pockets until jt 
hurts to repair the ravages of the» 
Greeley “cooperators.” Colonel Willian 
B. Greeley, who was responsible for the 
“Greeleyism” in the national forests that 
Governor Pinchot and others so bitterly 
complain of and who is the paid lobbyist 
of the lumber interests, has the effrontery 
to suggest that he and those whom he 
represents be permitted to run the na 
tional forests. 

There is no sense to such a propos: 
tion. Something is wrong somewher 
when paid lobbyists representing the lun- 
ber interests flock to Washington and use 
every means within their power, be it 
fair or be it foul, to defeat a Depart. 
ment of Conservation proposed by the 
President of the United States, who a 
the same time is the greatest practical 
conservationist in the United States. If 
these same men and these same interests 
should suddenly swing around to support 
a Department of Conservation, then | 
would begin to think that something was 
wrong with this proposal. 

There are many other issues that have 
been raised that I would touch upon if! 
had the space. I will refer to only on 
of them, that of civil service. 

A deliberate attempt has been made to 
induce uninformed people to believe that 
if Forestry, under the reorganization bill 
should be transferred to the propose 
new Department of Conservation, there 
would be a complete breakdown of civil 
service. The simple answer to this i 
that it is not true. If Forestry should 
be moved to the Department of Conser- 
vation, the personnel would carry with 
them their civil service status. If, as has 
been argued, the vice in the bill is that 
policy-forming officials would be exempt 
from the civil service, the answer agall 
is simple. I do not give to this exemp- 
tion clause the broad interpretation thal 
others, for an ulterior purpose, give I 
But if it is true that certain policy-for- 
ing officials would be exempt from «ivi 
service if Forestry were transferred to 
the Department of Conservation, It * 
equally true that they would be exempt 
from civil service if Forestry remains ™ 
Agriculture. 

A little more truth telling on this 
whole subject matter would not be oll 
of place. It might even improve th 
moral tone of the lobbyists. I would 
suggest to them that it is a weak ca 
that has to be advanced by misrepresel 
tations that amount to fraud. 


Sincerely yours, 


Haroip L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Intervr 
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DEER HUNTING WITH AN ARCHER 


(Continued from page 124) 


Walt Hastings, veteran Conservation 
Department photographer, told how he 
had found in one season, on less than half 
a township, fifty-four illegally-killed deer 
—does and fawns whose killers feared to 
claim them. He told of one doe he had 
given the merey shot when he found her 
with upper jaw shot away and a hind 
foot missing. Arrows, he said, will not 
break principal bones, nor permanently 
maim a deer. 

It was just about light enough on Mon- 
day morning so that a fellow would not 
ram blindly into a tree, when Don Firth, 
of Birmingham, fished a gaudy arrow 
from his quiver, noeked it with muttered 
incantations, and sent it across the tree- 
tops to open the season. The hunt was on. 

Clouds hung broodingly over the for- 
est and all morning my Weston readings 
fluctuated from two to sixty and back. 
I sat thirty feet back of Nellie for three 
or four hours as he knelt watching the 
sloping glade across which poured breath 
of the Arctic. We did not see a deer. 
Hearing my knees bat together, Nellie 
urged me to walk in a half-mile radius 
around our stand to get warm. I moved 
to the rear. Within a hundred yards I 
saw deer tracks that had not been there 
when we came up. 

I made two or three miles through the 
brush and swamps and heard a snort, a 
shin rattled against a log and I felt better 
Coming in, I saw more fresh sign—just 
forty yards back of the stand. An inso- 
lent white-tail had declined to come 
downwind to us; he had come up from 
the other side, looked us over and ambled 
away. 

When noon came without sight of a 
deer and with light conditions resem- 
bling those inside a black derby, I was 
hauled back to camp—and missed a 
chance for a fine picture. Two miles 
from camp as Nellie went afield again, a 
spikehorn, a doe, a fawn, and a six-point 
buek trotted across the road ahead of 
the car in which were the unstrung bows. 

The night’s eampfire gathering re- 
ported experiences similar to those Nellie 
and I had. 

The camp remained full the first week 


and at half-capacity to the end, some re- 
turning home reluctantly. Many forsook 
the runways for stalking and crept close 
to many does, but no bucks. 

“Anyhow,” one explained, “it’s plenty 
of fun to crawl within a few feet of wild 
deer.” 

At night they checked over the handi- 
caps they faced with the longbow. 

A running buck may go perhaps thirty 
feet a second; an arrow only 150 to 200, 
so that a running shot at fifty yards 
would require possibly a thirty-foot lead. 
A fifty-yard shot must be through clear 
space with at least ten feet ceiling to 
allow for the arrow’s rather steep trajec- 
tory. A small bough will deflect a shaft. 

Fred Bear killed his buck at Blaney 
the previous year at thirty-three yards 
running, a shot that entered the left 
flank, emerged behind the right shoulder 
and sped into infinite space unfound. 
Nellie Reid had to wait until his buek 
walked to within twenty-seven feet be- 
sause the deer was grazing head-down, 
offering no spot for an arrow shot. 

The three kills in this first open arch- 
ery season were made by William Van 
Vorst, of Lowell—his shot was from thir- 
ty or forty feet at a running spikehorn; 
Nelson L. Grumley, of Flint, killed his 
deer one day before the season closed—at 
twenty-five yards; and Leo B. Lange, of 
Flint, shot his buck November 8 and spent 
the next six days hunting him. He found 
the dead buck the last day of the season. 
Archers throughout the state applauded 
his adherence to their code of never leav- 
ing the trail of a wounded buck. 

A recapitulation of the Sherwood chart 
showed some three thousand man-hours 
of hunting; 415 does and 65 bucks seen. 
Twenty-one arrows were released under 
unfavorable conditions—brush or distant 
shots at running targets—that did not 
stir a hair. Shots ranged up to one 
150-yard effort, made by Bill Loomis, of 
Newaygo, state target champion for 1937. 

There was adequate diversion and ree- 
reation at Camp Sherwood, even if it did 
yield no venison. The archers are hoping 
for a continuation and expansion of the 
event next season. 
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I HE wide use of “Black Leaf 40” as a 
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FORESTRY IN 
ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 108) 


That forestry progresses in spite of this 
almost universal handicap indicates that 
private owners in England are becoming 
seriously forest-minded. 

In America, both in Canada and the 
United States, unlike England, we have 
abundant natural regeneration—a boon 
unappreciated until one observes its ab- 
sence. In parts of England it is gratify- 
ing to find frequent, often promising 
woodlands, all planted. 

England has nothing to correspond to 
our western National Forests. The prob- 
lem is like that in our eastern states, 
where population is denser, and land for 
reforestation must be purchased. 

In England, Parliament is the only 
source of appropriation. English coun- 
ties, unlike our states, do not carry the 
primary responsibility. England, there- 
fore, has completely centralized manage- 
ment. 

In many parts of England, especially 
in southern and western counties, splen- 
did specimens are found of our West 
Coast species, including both of the Se- 
quoias, Douglas fir, and Sitka spruce— 
the last in frequent plantations. This 
flourishing growth may be due to mois- 
ture from the Gulf Stream, comparable 
to that from the Japan Current upon 
our coast. 

There is inquiry in England about the 
dust-bowl and the President’s plan for 
protection belts 1,000 miles long; to 
which I could only reply that the cause 
of the trouble was in breaking dry prai- 
rie land unfit for farming, and that as 
yet we do not know enough about dry 
foresting to dare such an adventure, but 
we are vigorously studying conditions. 

A member of the Forestry Commission 
who spent nearly a year in studying for- 
estry in the United States said that, taken 
as a whole, the treatment of the forest in 
America, including the vast cut-over 
areas in the Lake States, the Southwest 
and on the Pacifie Coast, is a great les- 
son in how not to do it. In England, 
settlement of the land over long centuries 
has led to a different practice and point 
of view. One who should openly follow 
our “cut out and get out’? method for the 
sake only of money getting would be 
considered unpatriotic, disloyal, and un- 
desirable for social recognition. Private 
ownership as a public trust is widely ree- 
ognized in England. This is evident in 
patient submission to high taxes, and in 
reforestation on private estates, in spite 
of difficulties. 

American foresters who study abroad 
no longer can overlook English practice 
as unimportant. The study of land ac- 
quisition on a large scale, forest taxa- 
tion, seed collecting, planting, rotation, 
adaptation of species to soil and climate, 
moisture, light and shade—these are front 
rank problems. The method by which a 
great people becomes independent in tim- 
ber supply is worthy of most careful 
attention. 
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Puitip W. Ayres (Public and Privat 
Forestry in England) justly holds first 
rank among the foresters of America, 
Veteran conserva- 
tionist, the hills of 
New Hampshire shall 
forever stand as a 
green monument to 
his work. An aggres- 
sive leader and inde- 
fatigable worker for 
Eastern forests, in 
1900 he gave over his 
whole time to the 
newly organized So- 
ciety for the Protee- 
tion of New Hamp- pei 
shire Forests and Philip W. Ayres 
left, when he retired from active service 
in 1936, an unrivalled record of practical 
accomplishment,—both State and Nation- 
al. He has spent the intervening time 
traveling and writing. 

Cart E. Ostrom (Servant Fires), a 
graduate of Penn State, is attached to the 
Allegheny Forest Experiment Station at 
Kane, Pennsylvania. The work he de- 
seribes so effectively is done by the men 
of the New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Development. 

C. CLatpe WInsox 
(Capturing Wild 
Elephants) has been 
Conservator of For- 
ests at Madras, §. 
India, since 1925. An 
Oxford man, he en- 
tered the Forest De- 
partment of England, 
first going to India 
in 1908. His long 
familiarity with jun- 
gle conditions — 
his writings with add- 

C. Claude Wilson ed interest, for it is 
fact that he sets down so simply. 

G. A. Prescorr (Deer Hunting With 
An Archer), a free lancer, writes from 
Detroit, Michigan. He tells of men who 
hunt with bow and arrow—true sports 
men, who hunt for the joy of it. 

Kensett Rossiter (Primitive Barter), 
naturalist, archaeologist, lecturer and writ- 
er, is a native New Yorker, and lives at 
North White Plains. 

Stewart Hoiprook (Historic Lumber 
Towns), of Portland, Oregon, widely 
known for his virile writing, continues his 
interesting series of stories on old log- 
ging towns. 


THE Cover—The poetie beauty of the 
South is reflected in this photograph made 
by John Kabel of March skies over the 
Florida Everglades. 


The February cover of AMERICAN For- 
ESTS, through error, was not acknowledged 
in this space, for which the editors apolo- 
gize. The beautiful study was by Dwight 
W atson, of Seattle. 
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TREES 


Manual of Trees of North America—Sargent 

Trees of Northern States and Canada—Hough 

Our Trees—How to Know Them—Emerson & Weed. 
Pacific Coast Trees—McMinn and Maino 

Trees of North America—The Conifers—Green 

Trees of North America—The Broadleafse—Green.... 3.50 
Northern Rocky Mountain Trees—Kirkwood 2.50 
American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews 

Tree Book—Rogers 

Big Trees—Fry and White 

Trees in Winter—Blakeslee and Jarvis 

Tree Ancestors—Berry 

Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street—Rogers.... 

Some American Trees—Werthner 

The Redwoods of Coast and Sierra—Shirley 

Identification of Trees and Shrubs—Makins 
Evergreens—~-ill 

Book of Shrubs—Hottes 

Trees of Yosemite—Tresidder 


GENERAL FORESTRY 


General Forestry—Brown 

An Outline of General Forestry—lIllick 
Forest Education—Graves and Guise 

Profession of Forestry—Read............... 

Forest Law in America—Kinney 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Forest Management—Recknagel, et al 
Theory and Practice of Silviculture—Baker 
Practice of Silviculture—Hawley 
Manual of Forestry—Hawley and Hawes 

Forest Management—Chapman 

Management of American Forests—Mathews 
Applied Silviculture in the U. 8S. A.—Westveld 
Farm Forestry—Ferguson 

Forest Protection—Hawley 





MENSURATION AND VALUATION 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen—Cary 

Forest Mensuration—Chapman and Demerritt 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce and Schumacher 
Forest Finance—Chapman 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


American Lumber Industry—Brown 

Forest Products—Brown 4.00 
Lumber, Its Manufacture and Distribution—Bryant 4.50 
Logging Principles and Practices—Brown 3.50 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson 3.50 
Identification of Economie Woods—Record 

Mechanical Properties of Wood—Garrett 

Identification of Timbers—Brown and Panshin 

The Properties and Uses of Wood—Koehler 


PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 


Seeding and Planting—Toumey and Korstian 
Cultivated Conifers—Bailey 
The Modern Nursery—Laurie and Chadwick 


FOREST PESTS 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 

Outline of Forest Pathology—Hubert 

Insects and Diseases—Felt and Rankin 

Diseases of Cultivated Trees and Plants—Massee.... 
Forest Insects—Doane, et al 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


History of Forest Service—Smith... 
Our National Forests—Boerker 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Book of the National Parks—Yard 

Grand Canyon Country—Tillotson and Taylor 
The Great Smoky Mountains—Thornborough 

Oh, Ranger—Albright 

One Hundred Years in Yosemite—Russell 

High Trails of Glacier National Park—Thompson.... 


CAMPING AND RECREATION 


Camp Cookery—Kephart 

Campers’ Handbook—Wallace 

Handbook for Rangers and Woodsmen—Taylor 
The Real Log Cabin—Aldrich 

Wisdom of the Woods—-Beard 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 


Handbook of Birds of North America—Chapman...... 5.00 
Adventures in Bird Protection—Pearson J 
Bobwhite Quail—Stoddard 

Game Management—Leopold 

Animals of North America—Anthony 

Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathews 

Animal Life in Yellowstone—Bailey 

American Food and Game Fishes 

American Fishes—Goode 

Birds of America—Pearson, et al 

The Reptiles of North America—Ditmars 

Wild Animals—Beard 


FLOWERS AND GARDENING 


American Wild Flowers—Mathews 

Wild Flowers—House 

Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong.... 
Flora of the Pacific States—Abrams 

Rocky Mountain Flowers—Clements 

Ferns of Northeastern United States—Wiley 
Field Book of Common Ferns—Durand 

The Mushroom Handbook—Krieger 

Field Book of Illinois Wild Flowers 

Spring Flowers of Minnesota—Rosendahl 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey 
Problems of a Rock Garden—Wilder 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Our Natural Resources—Parkins et al 
How Plants Get Their Names—Bailey 
Conservation—Havemeyer and Van Hise 
Soil Erosion and Its Control—Ayres 
Tree Crops—Smith 
Ranger Trails—Riis 
A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won—Kinney 
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Half Dome—one of the famous landmarks of Yosemite 


describable beauty containing more than 750,000 acres—remains 

forever incomparable. 

Celebrated in book, magazine and newspaper, the Three Brothers, 
El Capitan, Bridalveil Fall, Cathedral Spires, Mirror Lake, Half Dome 
and Glacier Point are friends of millions who have never seen them ex 
cept in picture. So that visitors may view all the glories of this land of 
enchantment, the National Park Service has built miles and miles of roads 
as well as hundreds of miles of trails. 


Y{ ieccsta NATIONAL PARK—a magnificent pleasure land of im 


As in other National Parks, Cletracs are used in road construction, 
maintenance of paths and trails, and for clearing main highways of snow 

The ease of maintenance, the “Built to endure” construction, the 
dependability and power of Cletracs make them a favored tractor in Nati 
Park Service, as well as all other places where economical mobile power 
is required. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. + CLEVELAND, OHIO} 








- CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


The only tractors with controlled differential steering that keeps both 
tracks pulling at all times. ..on the turn as well as on the straightaway. 
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